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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Emily Dickinson 
E should like to draw our readers’ attention to the large group 
of “ new ” poems by Emily Dickinson which we print in the 
present number. Miss Dickinson, on whose work we published 
a long article in December, 1925, was certainly one of the 
greatest women poets who ever lived ; she had all Emily Bronté’s fire and 
a humour which Miss Bronté was denied. We commend to our readers 
the Collected Poems of Emily Dickinson published by Martin Secker and 
The Life of Emily Dickinson (by Madame Bianchi) published by Cape. 
The Dutch Exhibition 
HE Royal Academy is to be congratulated on its Exhibition of Dutch 
Art, which is perhaps the most successful exhibition of the kind which 
it has ever undertaken—although the Exhibition of Flemish Art ran it very 
close. There are small lacunae. The Dutch galleries contain better speci- 
mens of Metsu, Terborch and Maes than any in the exhibition; Cuyp, 
though always delightful, is not at his best here, and there are certain 
lesser painters, like Van Goyen and Van der Velde, who are represented 
by mediocre works. The painters of still life and of churches might 
have been better exhibited. But the show as a whole is magnificently 
representative, and the best things have been done best. Any number of 
minor omissions can be excused in view of the magnificent show of 
Rembrandts, Halses, and above all, Vermeers. Works of Vermeer are rare 
and they are scattered. He was one of the great painters of all time, and 
there are very few painters of such eminence who have left so little behind 
them. Above all, the Academy may be congratulated on obtaining from 
the Mauritshuis in the Hague, the sublime View of Delft. The modern 
section is not quite as good as it might have been ; some bad painters are 
more than adequately represented, some good ones are under-represented 


__ ornot represented at all. It was too much to hope, however, that the whole 


of the Dutch museums could be, for several months, stripped of every- 
thing they have that is worth seeing. Under the conditions a miracle has 
been achieved in gathering together so much that is good, and so much 


that the London public can never have a chance of seeing again. 
2K 
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The Listener 


URING the past month there has been an immense fuss in the Press 
Diss the publishing activities of the B.B.C., brought to a head by 
the announcement of The Listener. Somebody made the mot “ A listener 
never hears any good of itself”: this certainly applied to the unfortunate 
sheet in question. Almost the whole Press was in arms about the invasion 
of their province, and the abduction of their advertisements, by the 
B.B.C., and the paper was heartily and generally damned before it was 
born. When it appeared it turned out to be precisely what the B.B.C. 
said it would be. It is almost entirely devoted to reprints of talks, and its 
object is patently the furtherance of Adult Education. No other paper 
has done this work, no other paper is likely to do it, and it is strictly 
complementary to the primary activities of the Broadcasting Corporation. 
It does not, in fact, compete with any existing paper. The rumpus was 
largely factitious and wholly irrelevant: The Listener, to put it bluntly, 
is less likely to compete with existing papers than the Radio Times itself. 


The Concordat 


OWEVER, the row was made. A deputation was deputed to wait 

upon the Postmaster General in order to voice to him the views of the 
newspaper proprietors. The Publishers’ Association joined in—why, we 
are utterly at a loss to know, since the B.B.C. has not invaded the sphere of 
book publishing, and the more papers dealing with literary topics that it 
manages to sell, the better it will obviously be for the publishers. The 
Postmaster General quite correctly (in view of the peculiar constitution 
of the B.B.C., which 1s almost like one of the old Chartered Companies) 
refused to see the deputation. A few days later the Prime Minister, who 
was not under any obligation to do so, but believes in “‘ peace in our time,” 
received the deputation. The result was a conference with the Fleet 
Street malcontents at which an agreement was drawn up. Many of the 
terms were vague, but the B.B.C. did promise that The Listener should 
consist almost entirely of reprinted talks, and that it should draw no more 
revenue from advertisements than was necessary to make both ends meet. 


Antagonism to Broadcasting 


|e no quarter did we ever see a discussion of this question which showed 
Aeither the desire to approach it from the point of view of the public 
interest, or any knowledge of the achievements of Broadcasting or care for 
its future possibilities. The Press was, in this regard, merely an interest 
in a state of naked, and probably unnecessary alarm. Every kind of mis- 
statement was made. It was alleged that the B.B.C. is a Government. 
department. It is not. It was alleged that the B.B.C. was spending 
“ public money ” on the foundation of newspapers. It is not. So far is 
this from being the truth that the Government quite wantonly takes some 
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hundreds of thousands of pounds from the B.B.C. in relief of the tax- 
payer, this money being paid in the form of license-fees by persons who 
own wireless sets and subscribe in the hope of getting their money’s-worth 
in entertainment and instruction. Thus far the publications of the B.B.C. 
have all had a strict relation to the B.B.C.’s programmes. The have an 
immense circulation, and their influence is entirely used for the dissemina- 
tion of culture. No private individual makes a penny of profit out of them, 
such profits as there are go back into the general funds of the Corporation 
(serving to replace the monies illogically intercepted by the Government) 
and thus assist in giving the population at large a wealth of musical and 
other experience which was never within its reach until wireless was in- 
vented. We do not believe that, up to the present, the B.B.C. has com- 
peted with any private interest. But even if we did, we should still feel 
that the public interest was the first consideration, and that those who are 
trying to put obstacles in its way are taking the same line as the Luddites 
who rioted because of the invention of power-looms. 


The English Programmes 


HE action was seized in some quarters as a suitable one for a general 
Ole rock upon the B.B.C. programmes. We often wonder as to how 
many of our colleagues on the daily press who gaily discuss the program- 
mes, are themselves in the habit of listening-in, and as to how many of 
them have taken the pains to compare the Continental programmes and 
performances with our own. For ourselves, we say frankly, that there are 
times when, for an hour or so, there is nothing either at 2LO or 5GB 
which appeals to us, though we are well aware that the items most re- 
pugnant to ourselves seem delightful to a large section of our fellow 
countrymen. It is impossible to please all tastes all the time. Trouble 
on this score was largely diminished when the alternative station at 
Daventry was established ; if we had three big national programmes 
instead of two, it would be diminished still further : it might, for instance, 
_ be possible to avoid the half-an-hour or so during which, at present, those 
who dislike the ‘‘ Children’s Hour” are compelled to switch off from 
British stations. There are times again—particularly on Saturday evenings— 
when the necessity of catering for the popular taste in both the London and 
Birmingham areas leads the B.B.C. to provide simultaneously two pro- 
grammes which can make no appeal to those who dislike knock-about 
turns and ballad concerts. For many, again, there are too many talks. 


The Superiority of English Programmes 


ET, whatever reservations may be made, no man who has systematic- 
Y iy listened-in to the Continent can fail to admit that our programmes 
are immeasurably more varied and interesting than any others, and that 
our standard of performance is, at the moment, the highest in Europe. 
The best cure of discontent with British Broadcasting is a prolonged 
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course of listening-in to foreign stations. In one country you will find that 
there is an intolerable excess of talking. In another you will find that, 
although the best composers are drawn upon, they are almost always 
represented, with dreary iteration, by a few hackneyed works ; in another 
those which look like ambitious programmes of orchestral works are played 
with hopeless inadequacy by orchestras consisting of a piano, two fiddles 
and a ’cello. Month by month, with all their drawbacks, the British 
stations—without forgetting their responsibility to those numerous 
people who want very light entertainment only—give us opportunities of 
listening to new dramatic, operatic, and orchestral works, such as are 
afforded by no other stations in Europe. Of America we cannot speak. 
On the few occasions on which we have sat up late to listen to them, 
we have found them bellowing the Volga Boat Song and such familiar, 
if admirable, works. Of Europe we can speak: and we suggest that the 
journalistic critics of the B.B.C. should be cooped up for a month and 
compelled to listen to some German station with its perpetual selections 
from Carmen and talks to dentists, or to Toulouse gallantly undertaking 
the most elaborate compositions with a minute orchestra, and interspers- 
ing its musical items with advertisements for shoes and chemises. 


Cricket Reporting 


T has been commonly observed that the doings of the present M.C.C. 
| ae in Australia have been followed with greater interest in this country 
than those of any of its predecessors. Everybody who takes an intelligent 
interest in the subject anticipated this. This makes it all the more strange 
that the English Press did not take steps to secure better reports of the 
matches in general and the Test matches in particular. Most of the 
papers have relied on an agency report which may have been competent, 
but has certainly been no more, supplemented by brief cables from 
eminent cricketers. The reports have frequently been vitiated by journalese 
unworthy of such momentous events and they have been completely 
lacking in that background which any man of letters could have given them 
and which would have meant so much to people at home. Suppose, for 
example,—we do not know whether they could have gone or not—Mr. 
Bernard Darwin or Mr. E. V. Lucas had been sent out with the team. We 
feel certain that any newspaper which had had the enterprise to send such 
a man would not have lost by it. 


Henry Arthur Jones 
M3: HENRY ARTHUR JONES has died at the age of seventy-seven. 


He was born in Buckinghamshire, the son of a farmer, produced his 
first play at twenty-eight, and then became one of the most successful 
dramatic authors of his epoch. The greatest success he ever had was the 
melodrama The Silver King ; of his other plays the best known are, or 
were, The Case of Rebellious Susan (1894), The Liars (1897), Mrs. Dane’s 
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Defence (1900) and Whitewashing Julia (1903). Whether any of these 
plays will be successfully revived in the future we do not know. There 
was a time when Tom Robertson, who now appears to us absolutely 
artificial and sentimental, was regarded as a revolutionary realist in the 
English theatre. Robertson, in the eyes of the best critics of his own day, 
was a pioneer and a reformer ; so low had the stage sunk. In the same way 
there was a time when Henry Arthur Jones—and Sir Arthur Pinero, who 
was cleverer, may be conveniently bracketed with him—shone in com- 
parison with the other dramatic writers of his day. When Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was first writing dramatic criticism he had to take Jones seriously. 
Jones, in fact, did a valuable work in his own day ; but, were they seen 
now, most of his plays would ring falsely. At times he turned from the 
melodramatic, where his real gift lay, and attempted to be an epigram- 
matist. We once perused a Henry Arthur Jones Calendar or Birthday 
Book, and the experience was very depressing. Cynicism did not sit weil 
on this robust countryman ; after reading every mot one could nor help 
reflecting that Oscar Wilde had done it ever so much better. Still, Jones 
served his time very well, and that is not a bad epitaph. 


Henry Arthur Jones and Civilisation 


Ik his later years, Henry Arthur Jones, who had always been a patriot, 
became a publicist. He wrote several works on the Drama, and particu- 
larly the English Drama ; in 1918 he published a book entitled Patriotism 
and Popular Education ; in 1921 he issued an extremely vivacious work, the 
nature of which is indicated by its title, My Dear Wells ; and this was 
followed by a book called What is Capital? ‘These works are not entirely 
negligible. Jones was a little pleased with himself, rather prone to think 
that he had found easy and conclusive answers to the arguments of his 
opponents, irritatingly addicted, also, to a sort of smacking of the lips at 
the end of his vigorous diatribes on the assumption that nothing remained 
to be said. However, he had a great deal of common sense, which is 
frequently lacking in cleverer people than he, and he had regard for his 
country. That regard was never more convincingly manifested than in the 
remarkable document bearing on the Drama which formed part of his will. 


Jones’s Testament 


N Mr. Jones’s will was included the following manifesto, which we think 
Ii worth while to reproduce in full. 

“T have attained great and continued success on the English stage, and my 
efforts have been abundantly recognized and rewarded. I acknowledge this with 
deep and hearty gratitude, but on several occasions when I have felt encouraged 

to offer to the public my best work regardless of popular success I have been so 
~ unfortunate as to meet with the condemnation alike of the Press and the public. 

“J say this in no spirit of bitterness or disappointment, but as an excuse for 
sometimes offering to the public plays which have been below the level of my 
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aspirations and of their expectations. I have done this in the hope of capturing 
that wide and popular approbation without which no dramatist can hope for 
influence and authority. 

‘‘ T am convinced that England cannot have a modern drama worthy of her place 
among the nations, a modern drama in which she can take a just and lasting pride, 
and for which she can claim the esteem of other nations until our theatre is brought 
into relation with our literature, and until the great body of English men of letters 
takes a diligent and understanding interest in the theatre. 

“In this conviction I have endeavoured through the greater part of my life to 
draw English men of letters to the theatre. I have also tried to persuade English 
playgoers to read and study modern plays that they may take a more intelligent 
interest in what is set before them in the theatre and may get a more refined and 
enduring pleasure from plays when they see them acted. 

“‘T am conscious that I have largely failed in both these aims. It is with some 
hope that the causes I have advocated may yet succeed that I ask English men of 
letters and English playgoers to accept from me in a spirit of forbearance and 
friendliness this legacy of a few last words.” 


Some may think that this document has a pontifical air which Jones’s 
literary position did not entitle him to assume. That is arguable. What is 
certain is that he never stopped to think whether he has been pontifical 
or not, and that on the whole, he was right. 


Literature and the Stage 


He was probably not right in regarding himself as an author who might 
have done much greater work had he been encouraged to do it. His 
sensibilities were not of the finest, and he had no unusual command over 
language ; there can be little doubt that whatever measure of truth he 
was able to perceive he managed to express. He had, however, the sense 
and the modesty to see that the great majority of his important literary 
contemporaries were completely out of touch with the theatre ; and he 
cared enough for the theatre to grieve over the theatre’s loss. It is possible 
that he did not diagnose the difficulties of the situation quite correctly. 
It is one thing to wish to write for the theatre, it is another to be encouraged 
to do so and to be given the opportunities of doing so. The organisation 
of the modern English theatre is such that there is virtually no contact 
between men of letters and the producers of plays; Mr. Bernard Shaw him- 
self had a heart-breaking struggle before recognition in the theatre ; 
for a man less preoccupied with, and provocative about, social issues, the 
struggle might have been even more prolonged. The host of Sunday 
producing societies have perhaps made it easier for the young dramatist 
to get a show than it was in Jones’s youth, The social divorce between 
literature and the stage, on the whole continues. No man can write well 
for the theatre without an apprenticeship ; if that apprenticeship is not 
served by most of our eminent living writers, it is not, in the main, their 
fault. Let us, however, recognise the great generosity of Henry Arthur 
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Jones, a dramatist who had an immense and prolonged success,in modestly 


confessing that the theatre in which he achieved his success was a wilder- 
ness of mediocrity. 


Sir Edmund Gosse’s Letters 


HE Life and Letters of the late Sir Edmund Gosse, in a number of 

volumes not yet determined, are to be edited by Mr. Evan Charteris. 
Sir Edmund was not merely one of the best, but one of the most profuse 
correspondents of his time. It is impossible for the editor or the executors 
to trace all the people with whom, at one time or another, Sir Edmund 
corrrsponded ; it is hoped, therefore, that a general notice will suffice to 
induce those who possess letters from him, and have not yet been ap- 
proached, to send them to the editor. His address is The Hon. Evan 
Charteris, 964 Mount Street, London, W.1. 


The Mint 


E have received the 58th Annual Report of the Deputy Master and 
WY Commnniie of the Royal Mint. Colonel Johnson’s report is as 
informative and as racy this year as it has been in all the other years since 
he took over the office. His principal topic this year is naturally the new 
coinage. The account of the steps taken by the Mint Advisory Committee 
to secure a variety of designs was included in the report for 1926. Ulti- 
mately the designs of Mr. Kruger Gray were accepted and these designs 
have now been issued. Colonel Johnson says : 


It was not considered to be desirable to make a general issue of the new coins for 
ordinary circulation until the current year, and consequently the specimen sets 
offered to collectors the only opportunity of securing all of the six new coins 
bearing the date 1927. In addition, the approach of Christmas, with its recurrent 
problem of the selection of seasonable gifts at moderate prices, so markedly evident, 
and I am happy to think that our sets of coins relieved many a busy citizen on this 
occasion from his usual frantic and eleventh-hour scramble around the shops. 
I was particularly touched by some correspondents, who begged me to play the 
part of Father Christmas himself, and suggested how greatly the value of these gifts 
would be enhanced if Mary or Tommy could receive with their parcel of coins an 
autographed letter from the Money Maker himself. I need hardly say that these 
special requests were punctiliously complied with, with all the pleasure in the 
world. As a result of these advantages, orders came in rapidly immediately after 
the announcement of the facilities offered, and the number of sets required soon 
greatly exceeded our expectations. As Christmas drew near many applicants 
began to exhibit agitation lest their orders might not be met and their brains 
have to be racked to devise other means of satisfying the expectations of the school- 
room. We succeeded, however, in meeting the greater part of the orders before 
the holidays closed down upon us in spite of the complications which arose owing 
to the inability of the case-makers to execute unforeseen repeat orders rapidly at a 
season when their resources were fully taxed in other directions. Every order 
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which stated definitely that it was urgent, or otherwise bearing the mark of Christ- 
mas upon it, was duly executed in time, and the annual number of sets sold during 
the month which elapsed between the proclamation of the new issue and the end 
of the year reached 9,492. This figure was quite unpredecented. 


This is all very agreeable. We make due allowance for Colonel Johnson’s 
observation that new coins always receive what he calls “a mixed recep- 
tion.” The trouble about the new coinage is that the reception has not 
been mixed—at any rate so far as one coin is concerned. ‘The half-a-crown 
is a very agreeable coin ; nobody, so far as we know, has criticised that. 
The sixpence is another matter. Colonel Johnson says that 
It is true that one outraged patriot found it necessary to express his dislike for 
the sixpenny piece . . . by taking the exceptional, and, I think, unique course of 
advertising his annoyance in the Agony Column of a London Daily, thus : “ Isn’t 
the new sixpence horrible ? ” 


But the truth is that this ‘“‘ unique ” advertisement was produced by a 
unique occasion. The new sixpence is horrible, and we have never met 
anybody who did not think it horrible. We seem to remember that when 
Mr. Kruger Gray designed the new South African coinage we said (with 
due observations about his great gifts, which are undeniable, as a heraldic 
artist) that his touch with coins was too heavy. We are not amongst those 
stupid people who think that an acorn should not appear on a coin because 
it has never appeared on a coin before. What we object to is the plumpness 
of the acorn. The design of the “ tail ” of the sixpence is a confused de- 
sign, and the acorns are blobs: we do not want blobs on British coins. 
The Mint Advisory Committee was a great step in advance, but even the 
best of committees may make mistakes and in our opinion—though they 
may, for all we know, have selected the best of the designs submitted to 
them—they have not made a very happy choice on this occasion. We even 
prefer the old coins. 


Other Work 


|B seer the year the Mint supplied coins to new designs for 
Roumania, Iraq, Canada, Cyprus (a very good design by Mr. Kruger 
Gray) and Ireland, as well as a number of medals. The Irish coinage must 
be a subject of congratulation to all concerned. It was designed by Mr. 
Percy Metcalfe, a Yorkshireman and the designer of the celebrated, and 
rather trousered, Wembley Lion. Mr. Metcalfe has made the most interest- 
ing series of designs which have been made in modern times. The obverse 
bears an Irish harp ; his reverses, an Irish hunter, a salmon, a bull, an 
Irish wolfhound, a hare, a hen and chicks, a sow and litter, and a wood- 
cock—which last is beautifully represented in flight, and really deserves 
to be put on a coin of a higher denomination than a farthing. The subjects 
were specified : they represent the finest of Irish products, witticisms 
excepted. Mr. Metcalfe, splitting the difference between the abstract 
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and symbolic and the realistic, has managed to work them all in without 
erring on one side or the other. His pigs and bulls, after their fashion, 
are as beautiful and truely medallic as any heads on the silver coins of 
Syracuse. Give the Mint a good job to do and it will now do it well. 
The Irish Free State had the sense, in this regard, to ask the Mint to 
carry out their coinage for them. 


“ The Irish Statesman’’ 


W are glad to support the public appeal made by our contemporary, 
The Irish Statesman. For many years this journal has been the only 
Irish weekly which has combined political with literary criticism after the 
model of the best English sixpenny weeklies. In the course of its normal 
functions it recently printed a severe review of a new publication 
which exposed the writer and the editor to an action for libel so compli- 
cated that the trial ran into a third week and made necessary the production 
of a great deal of expert evidence. Amongst those who attended in defence 
of the paper and its reviewer were Sir Richard Terry, Mr. Herbert Hughes, 
Mr. Martin Freeman, and Professor O’Rahilly. The defendant’s costs 
of the trial will be not less than £25,000 and—as a number of persons, 
including Lady Gregory, Lady Desart, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and Mr. Yeats, point out to us—* ‘This expenditure which has been 
forced upon the paper, as much in the public interest as in its own, jeo- 
pardises its existence.” There is no country in the world which is in 
greater need of constant and disinterested criticism than Ireland, and 
(to do it justice) no country which is more capable of producing it. It 
would be a calamity, both for Ireland and for European civilisation, were 
The Irish Statesman allowed to perish, and we hope that some of our 
readers may be able to help. Communications should be addressed to 
Senator Mrs. A. Stopford Green, go St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Mrs. 
Green is the widow of John Richard Green, the author of A Short History 
of the English People. 


Mr. Ralph Knott 


S we go to Press, we very much regret to learn of the death of Mr. 

Ralph Knott, best known to the general public as the architect of the 
London County Hall. Mr. Knott was just fifty ; he was educated at the 
City of London School, was for some years in the office of Sir Aston 
Webb, and won the open competition for a design for the London County 
Hall when he was in his twenties. The Hall, as it stands, is not the Hall of 
his original design. A committee of veterans sat over him, and the result 
was possibly an improvement, possibly not. However, the main features 
of the building—the last portion of which is now to be erected—are his, 
his is the pleasant internal decoration, and his that magnificent Council 
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Chamber, so vividly and beautifully coloured, which may well in a genera- 
tion or two become one of the “ sights of London.” In later years Knott, 
whose grounding was thorough, developed a strong strain of originality ; 
there is a house of his in Church Street, Chelsea which is enchanting by 
virtue of the way in which it combines the airs of tradition and of innova- 
tion. Late in life-he obtained the commission for the Ulster Houses of 
Parliament ; but the authorities in Ulster found they could heighten the 
existing building, and Knott’s work went by the board. There is no 
profession, at the moment, in which so much genius is wasted as is wasted 
in Architecture. Knott did at least, when he was immature, get one big 
job to do; there are several architects alive who could add lustre to our 
annals who have never even had one. There is something wrong in the 
machinery of a civilisation which allows such talents as his to go to waste. 
He was, in person, one of the most charming and modest of men ; very 
handsome, pale, aquiline, his face worn by thought : a man who possessed 
intelligence, common sense, and feeling in a rare degree. He was also, 
as the best men often are, extraordinarily generous about the work of his 
colleagues, and always willing to sink his individuality in a good cause. 
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FTER a long illness, borne with the utmost gallantry, Stacy Aumonier 
has died, in Switzerland, at the age of 41. He was a picturesque-looking 
man, handsome in an aquiline way, with piercing eyes, a black stock, anda 
great wave of hair tumbling over his forehead. ‘There was something in his 

appearance of all his three successive professions : painter, entertainer, and novelist. 
He might, given time, have made his mark in any of his professions. He elected, in 
the end, to be a writer, and he was a writer who only just fell short of doing something 
very good. Of his novels the best is probably The Querrils, a sympathetic and ob- 
servant study of a war-time family. But his best writing, and his best observation, 
was to be found in his volumes of short stories, and especially in Three Bars Interval, 
which never had the notice to which its candour, economy, and constructive power 
entitled it. He was a keen cricketer and will be missed by many and various circles 
of friends. 
7] a 77) 


R. R. C. LEHMANN died of pneumonia on Jan. 22, at Bourne End. He was 

73, and had enjoyed a fuller life than most men>.“‘ Rudie”” Lehmann, a nephew 
of Rudolph Lehmann the painter and a cousin of Liza Lehmann the composer, 
came from a versatile stock and was the most versatile of them all. At Cambridge he 
was President of the Union, Editor of the Granta, captain of the First Trinity Boat 
Club, and “the best oar who never got a Blue.” No non-Blue ever became so 
prominent, either, in the University Rowing world : in the ’nineties and early nine- 
teen hundreds, when he was not coaching Oxford he was coaching Cambridge: he 
coached victorious crews at both Universities, and his services, on occasion, were 
also placed at the disposal of the Leander, Dublin, Berlin and Harvard Rowing 
Clubs. He was a barrister and part-author of a legal text-book ; a Liberal politician 
and at one time an active M.P.; a humourist and parodist whose initials, ‘“ R.C.L.,” 
were for a generation familiar to readers of Punch over neat and kindly verses about 
sports and manners, the country, rowing, and rocketing pheasants. He lived to see his 
family distinguishing themselves as he had done : his daughter is the author of Dusty 
Answer. 


a a a 


Bee penny booklets issued by the B.B.C. cover a wide range, from a course on 
Geography to an account of North Country Birds, from a manual of Elementary 
French to one on the Why and the Wherefore of Farming. All are very competently 
written and produced, though, on account of their small size and low price, they are 
rather sign-posts for the teacher than high-roads to knowledge for the pupil. The 
gifted author of that on scientific discovery, one of the most important subjects 
in the series, has marred her work by treating it facetiously, as though she were letting 
herself gingerly down to the level of the most foolish of a bottom class. Sir Walford 
Davies’s pamphlet on Elementary Music is also a little too simple ; music is anyhow 
the most tedious of the arts until a competent proficiency is reached, and we doubt 
whether modern methods do much to alleviate the beginner’s boredom. The little 
Anthology, From Milton to Wordsworth, keeps a fair balance between the good and 
the obvious. We should have liked a little more Augustan poetry, Shenstone, for 
instance, and less Blake. Owing, doubtless, to a printer’s error, Wordsworth’s con- 
tributions appear anonymously. Canon Raven’s Birds of the North Country is 
perhaps the best of the series ; the photographs especially are delightful. 
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HE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS announce various books for the Spring 

Season, most of which are already heavily subscribed. They are: The Canter- 
bury Tales, in four volumes, with 150 engravings by Eric Gill, priced at 25 guineas, 
and uniform with the Troilus ; The Circle of the Seasons, a translation of the Ritu- 
Samhara of Kalidasa, made by E. Powys Mathers, and decorated by four engravings on 
copper by Robert Gibbings, priced at 30s., and announced for February ; Utopia by 
Sir Thomas More, with decorated initials, engraved on wood by Eric Gill, priced at 
36s., and announced for April ; and Tristram Shandy, in 3 volumes, uniform with 
the Sentimental Fourney, with 15 engravings on copper by Laboureur, priced at two 
guineas each volume. The first volume is announced for June. Also in preparation 
are: The Atrocities of the Pirates, by Aaron Smith, decorated with ro engravings on 
wood by Eric Ravilious, priced at 15s., and reprinted from the first edition of 1824 ; 
Abyss, by Andreyev, translated by John Cournos, with four wood-engravings by Ivan 
Lebedeff, priced at 12s. 6d., and the complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, illustrated by 
Alexieff. During the absence of Mr. Gibbings in the South Pacific, the typography of 
the Press will be supervised by Mr. Eric Gill. 
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MONG the new papers which have reached us is the New Era, a monthly 

journal of Politics, Philosophy and Literature, published by the Lodhra Press, 
Madras. The first number contained an article by Lord Haldane on India and 
Modern Thought, and an article on Religion and Reality by Sir Hari Singh Gour, as 
well as excellent reviews of new books, and extracts from European periodicals. 
The Chelsea School of Art has issued a monthly, The Queel, an exiguous but 
agreeable little paper, which apparently, and fortunately, relies entirely on inside 
talent. But the most important new paper that has appeared lately is undoubtedly 
Pégaso under the editorship of Ugo Ojetti, with articles by Papini and Silvio Benco, 
an essay on Stravinsky by Mario Labroca, and a criticism of Salvadori by Arnaldo 
Frateili : this is an altogether praiseworthy literary and artistic magazine. 
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R. GRANT RICHARDS writes to correct an error on page 232 of our January 
number, in which Miss Eleanor Wylie’s novels were mentioned to be “‘ all 
(we think) published by Messrs. Heinemann.” Mr. Grant Richards points out that it 
was he who discovered in New York, brought to England, and published, Miss Wylie’s 
first novel, fennifer Lorn. 
77 a 77) 
W ITH extraordinary enterprise, the University Travel Department of the 
North German Lloyd have issued a small book, Art and Germany, decorated 
with magnificent photographs of modern, baroque and mediaeval architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and ceramics. The editors have been especially wise in giving 
examples of all that is going on to-day, instead of relying wholly on the past, and the 
letterpress is as good as the illustrations. Peasant Art, Diirer, Bourgeois Architecture, 
old German Gardens, the German Poster, Business Architecture, and Peasant Art, 
besides a score of other subjects, are dealt with in excellent short essays. 
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POERPRY 
Twenty New Poems 


By EMILY DICKINSON* 


I. 
[= known a Heaven like a tent 


To wrap its shining yards, 
Pluck up its stakes and disappear 
Without the sound of boards 
Or rip of nail, or carpenter, 
But just the miles of stare 
That signalize a show’s retreat 
In North America. 
No trace, no figment of the thing 
That dazzled yesterday, 
No ring, no marvel ; 
Men and feats 
Dissolved as utterly 
As birds’ far navigation 
Discloses just a hue ; 
A plash of oars—a gayety, 
Then swallowed up to view. 


Il. 


The Sun went down— 

No man looked on ; 

The earth and I alone 

Were present at the majesty, 
He triumphed and went on. 


The Sun went up— 

No man looked on, 

The Earth and I and One— 
A nameless bird, a stranger, 

Were witness for the Crown. 


_ * For these recently discovered, unpublished poems, by Emily Dickinson, we are 
eras : ae ees and bibs ah ae Madame Martha Dickinson Bianchi. With a large 
number of others they will be included this spring in a volume, Further P. 

published in America by Little, Brown. yh oe 


POETRY 


III. 
When they come back, 
If Blossoms do— 
I always feel a doubt 
If Blossoms can be 
Born again 
When once the art 
Is out. 


When they begin, 
If Robins may— 

I always had a fear 
I did not tell, it 
Was their last 
Experiment 

Last year. 


When it is May, 

If May return— 

Had nobody a pang 

Lest on a face so beautiful 
He might not look again ? 


If I am there— 

One does not know 
What party one may be 
To-morrow,—but if I am 


There 
I take back all I say ! 


You'll find it when you come to die 
The easier to let go, 

For recollecting such as went 

You could not spare, you know. 


And though their places somewhat filled— 
As did their marble names 

With moss—they never grew so full 

You chose the newer times. 


And when this world sets further back, 
As dying say it does, 

The former love distincter grows 

And supersedes the fresh. 
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And thought of them so fair invites, 
It looks too tawdry grace 

To stay behind with just the toys 
We bought to ease their place. 


V. 
It was not Saint, 
It was too large— 
Nor Snow—it was 
Too small. 
It only held itself 
Aloof 
Like something spiritual. 


VI. 
Inconceivably solemn, 
Things too gay 
Pierce by the very press 
Of imagery. 


Their far parades 
Halt on the eye 

With a mute pomp, 
A pleading pageantry. 


Flags are a brave sight, 
But no true eye 

Ever went by one 
Steadily. 


Music’s triumphant, 
But a fine ear 

Aches with delight 
The drums to hear. 


VII. 
I took one draught of life, 
I'll tell you what I paid, 
Precisely an existence— 
The market price, they said. 


They weighed me, dust by dust, 
They balanced film with film, 

Then handed me my being’s worth— 
A single dram of Heaven. 
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It was a quiet way 

He asked if I was his. 

I made no answer of the 
Tongue, 

But answer of the eyes. 


And then he bore me high 
Before this mortal noise, 
With swiftness as of chariots 
And distance as of wheels. 


The world did drop away 
As countries from the feet 
Of him that leaneth in 
Balloon 

Upon an ether street. 


The gulf behind was not— 
The continents were new. | 
Eternity it was—before 
Eternity was due. 


No seasons were to us ; 
It was not night nor 
Noon ; 

For sunrise stopped upon 
The place 

And fastened it in dawn. 


IX. 


I tend my flowers for thee, 
Bright Absentee ! 

My fuchsia’s coral seams 
Rip, while the sower dreams. 


Geraniums tint and spot, 
Low daisies dot, 
My cactus splits a beard 
To show its throat. 
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Carnations tip their spice 
And bees pick up. 

A hyacinth I hid 

Puts out a ruffled head, 
And odours fall 

From flasks so small 

You marvel how they held. 


Globe roses break their 
Satin flake 

Upon my garden floor, 
Yet Thou not there— 
I had as lief they bore 
No crimson more. 

Thy flower be gay 

Her Lord away ! 


It ill becometh me. 
I'll dwell in calyx gray 
How modestly, alway 
Thy daisy, 

Draped for Thee. 


X. 


My life had stood a loaded gun 
In corners, till a day 

The owner passed—identified, 
And carried me away. 


And now we roam the sov’reign woods, 
And now we hunt the doe— 

And every time I speak for him 

The mountains straight reply. 


And do I smile, such cordial light 
Upon the valley glow— 

It is as a Vesuvian face 

Had let its pleasure through. 


And when at night, our good day done, 
I guard my master’s head, 

"Tis better than the eider duck’s 

Deep pillow to have shared. 


POETRY 


To foe of his I’m deadly foe, 
None stir the second time 
On whom I lay a yellow eye 
Or an emphatic thumb. 


Though I than he may longer live, 
He longer must than I, 

For I have but the art to kill— 
Without the power to die. 


XI. 

Love, thou are high, 
I cannot climb thee, 
But, were it two, 
Who knows but we 
Taking turns at the Chimbarazu 
Ducal at last, stand up 

By thee ? 


Love, thou art deep, 

I cannot cross thee, 
But were there two 
Instead of one, 

Rower and yacht, some 
Sov’reign summer, 
Who knows but we’d 
Reach the sun ? 


Love, thou art veiled, 
A few behold thee— 
Smile and alter and prattle 


And die. 

Bliss were an oddity 
Without thee, 
Nicknamed by God 


Eternity. 

> 40 
Why do I love thee, Sir ? 
Because— 


The wind. does not 

Require the grass 

To answer wherefore, when 
He pass, 

She cannot keep her place. 
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The lightning never asked 

An eye 

Wherefore she shut when 

He was by— 

Because he knows 

She cannot speak, 

And reasons not contained 

Of talk 

There be—preferied by daintier folk. 


XIII. 


You taught me waiting with myself— 
Appointment strictly kept, 

You taught me fortitude of fate, 

This also I have learnt: 

An altitude of Death that could 

No bitterer debar 

Than Life had done before it, 
Yet—there is a science more— 

The heaven you know. 'To understand, 
That you be not ashamed 

Of me, in Christ’s bright audience 
Upon the further hand. 


XIV. 
Only a shrine 


But mine ; 
I made the taper shine. 
Madonna dim, to whom 
All feet may come, 
Regard a nun. 
Thou knowest every woe, 
Needless to tell Thee so, 
But canst Thou do 
The grace next to it— 
Heal ? 
That looks a harder skill, 
Still—just as easy, if it be 
Thy will. 

Grant me— 
Thou knowest though, 
So why tell Thee ? 


a a a 


POETRY 


XV. 
I got so I could hear his name 
Without— 
Tremendous gain |— 
That stop-sensation in my soul 
And thunder in the room. 


’ 


I got so I could walk across 
That angle in the floor 
Where he turned—so—and I 
Turned—how— 

And all our sinew tore. 


I got so I could stir the box 
In which 
His letters grew, 


Without that forcing in my breath 


As staples driven through. 


Could dimly recollect a Grace— 
I think 

They called it “ God,” 
Renowned to east extremity 
When formula had failed— 
And shape my hands 

Petition’s way— 

Tho’ ignorant of word 

That Ordination utters, 

My business with the cloud. 


If any Power behind it be 
Not subject to despair, 

It care 

In some remoter way 

For so minute affair 

As misery— 


Itself too vast for interrupting more, 


Supremer than— 
Superior to— 


XVI. 
At leisure is the Soul 
That gets a staggering blow ; 
The width of Life 
Before it spreads 
Without a thing to do. 
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It begs you give it work, 
But just the placing pins— 
Or humblest patchwork 
Children do— 

To help its vacant hands. 


XVII. 


And this of all my hopes— 

This is the silent end. 

Bountiful coloured my morning rose, 
Early and sere its end. 


Never bud from a stem 
Stepped with so gay a foot, 
Never a worm so confident 
Bored at so brave a root. 


XVIII. 


Saviour ! I’ve no one else to tell 
And so I trouble Thee, 

I am the one forgot Thee so. 
Dost Thou remember me ? 


Not for myself came I so far, 
That were the little load— 

I brought Thee the imperial heart 
I had not strength to hold. 


The heart I carried in my own, 
Till mine too heavy be, 

Yet strangest—heavier 

Since it went— 

Is it too large for Thee ? 


XIX. 


Behind me dips Eternity, 

Before me Immortality, 

Myself the term between, 

Death but the drift of Eastern grey 
Dissolving into dawn away 

Before the West begins. 


POETRY 


"Tis Kingdom—afterwards—they say, 
In perfect pauseless monarchy, 
Whose Prince is son of none. 
Himself His dateless dynasty— 
Himself, Himself diversify 

In duplicate divine. 


*Tis Miracle before me, then, 
Then Miracle behind, between, 

A crescent is the sea 

With midnight to the north of her 
And midnight to the south of her, 
And maelstrom in the sky. 


XX. 
As if the sea should part 
And show a further sea— 
And that a further, and the three 
But a presumption be 
Of periods of seas 
Unvisited of shores— 
Themselves the verge of seas to be— 
Eternity is these. 
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SOMBRERO 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


ICTION ? No, I never read fiction. I prefer facts. Give me an 
old diary, a ship’s log, the report of a trial, and I will do my own 
fiction-mongering to my own taste. 
The old gentleman, seated before the bright, crackling fire in 
his library, raised his piercing grey eyes to his two visitors. 

Here, for instance—the old gentleman tapped with a long bony finger 
upon a book which lay on his lap—is a bound volume of The Sporting 
Magazine for the year 1810. In it, amongst a lot of information about 
horse-sales, notable studs, poaching, the drama, and a monthly batch of 
very indifferent poetry, I have come upon the minutes of a Court Martial. 
Now this Court Martial, with its tale of human suffering and inhuman 
cruelty, preserving the very words, sometimes, it seems, the very intona- 


tions, of men dead and gone these hundred years, is for me far more real, . 


far more enthralling, than the finest fiction ever written. Read it to you ? 
Yes, certainly I’ll read it to you if you like. But you must stop me if you 
find it tedious. Different people have different tastes. 

The Court Martial, we are told, was held on board His Majesty’s Ship 
Gladiator in Portsmouth Harbour on the 5th and 6th of April, 1810, for 
the trial of the Honourable Warwick Lake, late Captain of the Ulysses, 
who on December the 13th, 1807, when Captain of His Majesty’s sloop 
Recruit, had marooned a seaman, Robert Jeffery, on the island of Sombrero, 
one of those islands of the West Indies which, as I have discovered by 
consulting an Atlas, form the sickle-shaped eastern boundary of the 
Caribbean Sea. The trial opens with the evidence of Mr. Edward Spencer, 
late Master of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit. 

The old gentleman carefully adjusted his spectacles and began to read. 

“You will be pleased to state to the Court,” says the Judge-Advocate 
to Mr. Spencer, “ what you know of the charge against Captain Lake.” 
And Mr. Spencer begins forthwith :— 

“On the 13th of December, 1807, standing to the northward and the 
island of Sombrero being east from the ship, distant from her about a mile 
and a half (which island is about five or six leagues from the Dog and 
Prickly Pear Island in the West Indies), Captain Lake came on deck and 
came to the gangway where I was standing between the hours of five and 
six in the afternoon, and asked : What island is this ? I answered it was the 
island of Sombrero. Captain Lake said: Have we not some thieves on 
board ? To which I said: Yes, there are two who have been guilty of 
theft. Captain Lake immediately said: Send up Jeffery here. The man 
soon came up. Captain Lake told him he would not keep such a fellow 
on his ship and that he should send him ashore. Captain Lake afterwards 


went up to Lieutenant Mould, 2nd Lieutenant, who was carrying on duty 
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at the time, and spoke to him, but I did not hear what passed. In about a 
quarter of an hour afterwards Captain Lake said: Bear a hand and land 
the man, and come off. At this time Lieutenant Mould was in the boat 
astern as was also Robert Jeffery. From the time he was called to the 
gangway until I saw him pass the gangway to go into the boat, he was 
looking for his things, and he was called to go into the boat over the stern 
I did not see the boat put off, but after she was off I heard Captain Lake 
hail the Lieutenant to bear a hand and land the man, and come off again. 
I have omitted mentioning that, before the man was ordered into the 
boat, Captain Lake ordered the painter to get a piece of canvas and paint 
on it THIEF, which I did not see done. I was on the deck between the 
hours of seven and eight o’clock when the boat returned, and Jeffery was 
not then in the boat. The boat was hoisted up and we made sail to the 
northward.” 

There we have the whole story of Robert Jeffery. The rest of Mr. 
Spencer’s evidence and that of the other witnesses do no more than fill 
in the details. But it is just this filling in of details, this gradual stoking of 
the fires of the imagination, that enthrals me. How little we have got, so 
far, beyond the bare, uncoloured facts. Just a tinge of the strange and 
romantic, perhaps, from that mention of the West Indies and Prickly Pear 
Island ; just a hint of the pirate and the hangman about the Dog . . . a 
dog’s death . . . dead as a dog; and something a little sinister about 
Sombrero Island as it looms up into our view like a great floating flat- 
topped Spanish hat. . . . Sombrero the sombre, with its echo of that 
melancholy French word sombrer,—sombrer to sink, to founder... 
sunk with all hands. 

And Captain Lake as he first appears stepping towards the gangway 
is already something more to us than the mere outline of a man. ‘“‘ What 
island is this?’ he asks. And then, with startling, with self-revealing 
suddenness, as though the sight of that gloomy spot had roused at once the 
man’s vindictiveness, his inborn love of cruelty : ‘“‘ Have we not some 
thieves aboard ? ” But of Robert Jeffery, the doomed man, we see nothing 
yet but a forlorn shape. His face is hidden. 

The Court now questions Mr. Spencer : 

‘‘ Was there any water or provisions put into the boat that landed Robert 
Jeffery?” 

“TI did not see any, neither did I hear any ordered.” 

“‘ Were his clothes put into the boat ?”’ 

“‘No, they were not. I saw them, the next day, I think, on board. He 
was dressed in a frock and trousers, not having any hat or shoes on at the 
time I saw him.” 

Already you see, the forlorn shape grows more real. It stands before us 
now barefoot, hatless, dressed in a sailor’s frock and trousers. You see 
the red, lamentable feet and the protruding ankle-bones. Rather helpless 
he seems, rather ill-equipped for beginning life on a lonely Atlantic rock 
with no water, no food, no clothes besides those he stands up in. Mr. 
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Spencer saw the clothes next day on board, the limp and empty husks of 
the now-vanished Jeffery. 

And in the very next sentence Captain Lake, too, takes on a sharper 
individuality. ‘On the following day,” Mr. Spencer tells the Court, 
“T dined with Captain Lake and, just as he was rising to quit the table, 
Captain Lake said: I wonder how old friend Jeffery comes on now: I 
suppose he is got housed by this time.” 

He had dined and drunk well, had Captain Lake ; and in his warm, 
postprandial state his mind turned at once to the vanished Jeffery, drawing 
a gusto, a relish from the contrast. How visible and audible Captain Lake 
has suddenly become, rising a little unsteadily from his chair, his hard 
blue eyes a little glazed, his face flushed to the same crimson as his lips 
so that his mouth appears lipless, chuckling over that joke he had played 
on old friend Jeffery, who by now, don’t you see, after twenty-four hours, 
must have settled down on his bare Atlantic rock under the comfortable 
roofage of ten million stars. And that chuckle, perhaps, set Captain Lake 
a-coughing, till his blue eyes bulged like glass marbles and his lipless 
mouth was twisted like a ragged wound. 

But now the Court grows inquisitive about the island on which Jeffery 
had taken up his residence. 

‘‘ Are there any houses on Sombrero ? ” it asks Mr. Spencer. 

“‘' None !”’ Mr. Spencer replies. “ I was on the island afterwards, on 
the 11th day of February, 1808. I was sent on shore by Captain Lake, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Mould, to see if I could see anything of the 
man Jeffery, and see what sort of an island it was.” 

So, just two months later, you see, they are back at Sombrero. Captain 

Lake has grown anxious, very anxious, for reasons which will appear later, 
to find out something more definite about this island which, by that 
happy inspiration two months ago, he had, as one might say, left in sole 
charge of Robert Jeffery. 
_ “JT went on shore,” continues Mr. Spencer, “ with Lieutenant Mould 
in the boat, and walked over some part of the island where we found a great 
many eggs and young birds sitting on their nests, not capable of flying 
away. They are large birds, and when at full size are called noddies. 
We could not find any fresh water : I tasted many pools and it was all salt 
water that I tasted. The island was entirely barren ; nothing but a kind of 
rough grass weed which was in the middle of the island. There was no 
house or inhabitant on it.” 

From which, you see, it is clear again that Robert Jeffery would not 
much variety of food and drink during his stay on Sra nor a one: 
choice of accommodation or company : which was doubtless his reason 
for vanishing from the island as he had vanished from His Majesty’s sloop 
Recruit, taking, as it were, a further step into the unknown. For that he 
did vanish is clear from what Mr. Spencer goes on to tell us. 

“ On the island,” he continues, “ I found a remnant of a pair of trousers 
much torn, and a handle of a tomahawk or hatchet, which were the only 
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things I found on the island. I did not find Jeffery there nor any traces of 
him, for I minutely surveyed every part of the island. It was a craggy 
ascent and flat when you get upon it: it is about a mile and a half in 
circumference. We went back to the ship at twelve o’clock according to 
Captain Lake’s order. We were about an hour and a half at that time on 
the island. We brought off with us some of the eggs and young birds.” 

So it was not, it appears, an entirely fruitless visit : in fact we may 
suppose that the eggs and birds formed a welcome addition to the Captain’s 
table, for the same afternoon they are back again, and Captain Lake with 
them, “‘ and carried with us,” says Mr. Spencer, “ muskets and slugs to 
shoot the birds, and to look for the man ” ; thus combining business with 
pleasure, and both, in the case of Mr. Spencer, with a certain carelessness 
of syntax. 

“Then it was,” continues Mr. Spencer, “‘ that we found the trousers. 
Lieutenant Mould and Mr. Hobson and Mr. Salmon were with us. We 
surveyed the island all over, taking different routes. We did not find the 
man nor any traces of him then. We returned about six or seven 0’clock 
on board. Captain Lake came to the shore of the island but did not land, 
and returned with us on board.” 

Why, I wonder, did Captain Lake not land? Can it have been that 
some beginnings of compunction disturbed him as he approached that 
barren shore, so mute, so secretive of the fate of poor Jeffery, so eloquent 
with the reproach of his unappeasable ghost ? Or was it that the Captain, 
corpulent and always a little unsteady on his feet and now disinclined for 
exertion after the midday meal (the eggs, the noddies, and no doubt the 
rum), mistrusted the rocks and boulders and that “ craggy ascent ” already 
referred to by Mr. Spencer ? And so we see him sitting alone in the stern 
of the ship’s boat with his cocked hat, his crimson face, and his tight 
breeches ; portentous and a little comical. 

And now the log-book of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit is produced in 
Court. 

“Ts that,” Mr. Spencer is asked, “‘ the log-book of His Majesty’s sloop 
Recruit of that time ? ” 

“Yes,” says Mr. Spencer. 

“Who wrote it?” ; 

“ Mr. Jones, the Master’s Mate, who is dead. He wrote it under my 
direction.” ‘ ; 

“Did you from time to time, as Master of the Recruit, examine the 
entries made therein ? ” : 0 

“ T did, at different times ; but I was not correct in observing every day. 

“ Turn to the entry of the 13th day of December, 1807, and state to 
the Court when you examined that entry after it was made.” 

“ It might be several days after.” ; 

And when he did examine it, Mr. Spencer discovered a remarkable 
fact ; namely, that Mr. Jones had set down not a word about this little 
business of old friend Jeffery. Ah, Mr. Jones ; if only you could have 
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waited for this Court Martial instead of hastening so inopportunely into 
the presence of a more awful tribunal, what might you not have told us ? 
You might have told us what now we can never know—whether it was 
mere forgetfulness or a word from the Captain himself that caused you to 
omit that apparently insignificant detail. In either case you served your 
Captain well, and better still by your timely departure into the ever- 
lasting silence. But in vain ; for several days later the too conscientious 
Mr. Spencer corrected his subordinate’s omission under the date of the 
13th. ‘‘ Lowered down boat,” Mr. Spencer added, “‘ and landed Robert 
Jeffery, seaman. Seven fifty, up boat and made sail.” A vital addition ; 
and, as Mr. Spencer tells the Court, “‘ Captain Lake did not know I made it, 
but the officers of the ship knew it.” Can it have been at the instigation of 
those officers that Mr. Spencer made it, acting as it were as the rival 
piece on the human chessboard and out-manoeuvring the Bishop Jones 
or the Knight Jones of Captain Lake ? That, too, is not divulged; but, 
however it was, the thing was duly recorded, and by this colourless Mr. 
Spencer, who suddenly in that act flares up into a tremendous significance, 
takes on the likeness of a stern-eyed recording angel writing in letters of 
blood and fire in the log-book of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit. 

But that is later history. ““ Up boat and made sail,” wrote recording 
angel Spencer under the date of the 13th, and the Recruit drew away into 
the twilight, followed no doubt by the long gaze of Robert Jeffery from his 
post on the summit of Sombrero. 

“What distance was the island of Sombrero from the ship next day ? ” 
asks the Court. 

“In the morning, about daylight, the island bore about south-west 
and by west, about five or six leagues distance, being within sight.” 

“Are the Court to understand that, if Captain Lake had been so 
disposed, he might have returned to the island and taken Jeffery off ? ” 

“Yes, I think Captain Lake might have done it.” 

“ How was the wind ? ” 

‘* About east-south-east.”’ 

But why these questions about the possibility of return to Sombrero ? 
Captain Lake was not the man to change his mind. His heart was not 
likely to have softened overnight, even if his brain had cooled a little ; and 
no doubt Jeffery on his rock knew it. No doubt he knew better than to 
flatter himself with idle hopes. And now, at last, our eyes are fastened 
more closely on this Robert Jeffery, though not on the marooned Jeffery 
on his rock in the empty Atlantic. There he is safe enough from our 
human inquisitiveness, beyond the range of any eye but the eyes of the 
noddies that share his desolation. But the question of the Court brings 
before us that earlier Jeffery of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit, as reflected in 
the memory of Mr. Spencer. 

“* At the time when Captain Lake asked whether there were any thieves 
on board,”’ demands the Court, “‘ did you name Jeffery as one?” 

““T did not mention any name.” 
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“ Do you know why Jeffery’s clothes were not sent with him ? ” 
He did not bring them up with him, and they were not brought up 
before the boat shoved off. Captain Lake ordered the boat to shove off 
and said : Never mind his things ! ” 
~ Did Lieutenant Mould bring any message to Captain Lake on his 
return from Jeffery, expressive of his apprehension of his situation and 
desiring to be taken off ? ” 

“ Not that I heard.” 

_ So you took it without a word, Robert Jeffery, setting your criminal’s 
jaw and staring straight in front of you? A hard-bitten villain, no doubt, 
too stubborn to beg for mercy even in that last extremity. And what was 
this blackguardly theft of yours for which you received such bitter punish- 
ment from good Captain Lake ? 

Thus Mr. Spencer decribes it to the Court : “ I recollect, in the month 
of November, 1807, he was charged with going into the gunner’s cabin 
and taking out a bottle with some rum in it. He was punished for it by 
flogging him as aman. On the 13th of December following, he was charged 
with broaching a cask of spruce beer which had been brewed for the ship’s 
company, for which he was not punished ; but it was proved by some 
persons who saw him do it.” 

“Do you know of Jeffery’s having been guilty of any other crime 
subsequent to the punishment he received, besides this of having broached 
the cask of spruce beer?” 

““ Not to the best of my recollection.” 

And so this was your crime, Robert Jeffery. You broached a cask of 
spruce beer. Now at last we understand what it was that roused the fury 
of good Captain Lake to the pitch of flinging you to starve alone on a bare 
Atlantic rock. Had you merely knifed one of your shipmates or blasphemed 
against God, doubtless you might still have been sailing the seas on board 
His Majesty’s sloop Recruit. But to profane the sacred fountain of strong 
drink is, as you yourself must have known well, the unforgivable sin ; 
and the good Captain’s fury, as he stands there on the gangway staring at 
that vast floating hat a mile and a half to the east, becomes him well. 

For, as the trial proceeds, the fact emerges more and more clearly that 
the Captain felt very strongly on the subject. When, for example, a later 
witness, Thomas Jenkins, Serjeant of Marines, is asked by the Court : 
‘Did you notice anything extraordinary in the conduct of Captain Lake 
at the time he sent Jeffery on shore, or did he carry on the duty in a cool, 
deliberate manner ?” Serjeant Jenkins replies : 7 

“He appeared to be very passionate at the time ; more than usual. 

And even the safe, laconic Mr. Spencer, when called a second time, 
cannot say that Captain Lake was perfectly calm. sag bs 
_“T did not consider myself a competent judge,” he declares with his 
usual cautiousness, “ but I have heard the Surgeon say that he thought he 
was a little touched or insane.” 

Yes, evidently a little touched. It hardly needed a surgeon, one would 
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think, to tell us that ; for it comes out now that, when he sent for Robert 
Jeffery, Captain Lake also sent for his pistols, and, Mr. Spencer goes on 
to say, “‘ at the time he ordered the pistols to be brought on deck, he spoke 
loud and harsh.”’ But mark this : ‘‘ I think he was as much in his senses 
as he usually was when carrying out the duty of the ship.” An important 
and instructive statement, this last one, more especially in the light of 
Mr. Spencer’s final admission when pressed once more to declare whether 
Captain Lake was sober on the evening of the 13th of December, 1807. us 

“ T do not think,” Mr. Spencer admits, ‘‘ that he was perfectly sober. 

No, the Captain was evidently in an exalted mood, and no doubt he 
wished to teach the rest of the crew a lesson in discipline, for according 
to Serjeant Jenkins, who brought Jeffery on to the quarter-deck when 
Captain Lake sent for him so summarily, the Captain gave no reasons for 
his intention of landing Jeffery. It is even suggested, though Serjeant 
Jenkins is unable to corroborate it, that Captain Lake said that “if any 
man mentioned Jeffery he would put him to death.’ He was determined, 
you see, to have Jeffery out of sight and out of mind, especially since the 
crew were beginning so far to forget discipline as to show signs of sym- 
pathy with the man, muttering to one another that he would be starved to 
death. 

But let us return to Robert Jeffery. As we listen to that part of Mr. 
Spencer’s evidence which follows his statements about Jeffery’s crime, 
Jeffery grows clearer to the mind’s eye. 

“Was Jeffery generally considered a man of bad or infamous character?” 
asks the Court. 

““He was always,” replies Mr. Spencer, “‘ considered a skulking man, 
before he committed the thefts.” 

A skulking man, an unhappy, taciturn creature, avoiding the notice of 
his superiors. Surely, then, Captain Lake was doing the fellow a good 
turn in giving him an island all to himself in the wide Atlantic. There, 
at least, he could skulk to his heart’s content—as soon, that is, as he got 
housed. A capital joke, that of Captain Lake’s about old friend Jeffery 
getting housed. And yet, would you believe it, it was thrown away on Mr. 

pencer. 

“ Have you any reason to think,” asks the Court, “‘ from Captain Lake’s 
saying he supposed Jeffery had got housed, that he believed the island 
of Sombrero to be inhabited ? ” 

And Mr. Spencer, good simple man, replies : ‘‘ I really believe he did.” 

Alas, Captain ; you cast your pearl before a swine that day after dinner. 
If only Robert Jeffery could have heard you, he, no doubt, would have 
appreciated the humour of it. But Robert Jeffery, unhappily, was far out 
of earshot, dwindled to a mere speck of animated dust long leagues astern 
of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit. But, sitting now at the Court Martial and 
listening to Mr. Spencer’s evidence, one imagines that Captain Lake was 
actually grateful to Mr. Spencer for his want of appreciation. 

And now the Captain is allowed to put a question. 
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“ Did you often report Jeffery to me,” he asks Mr. Spencer, “ as a very 
bad character, and say it would be a very good thing if we could get him 
out of the ship ; that flogging would do him no good ? ” 

“Yes,” admits Mr. Spencer, “I did.” 

“ Why,” the Court enquires a little later, “‘ had you frequently com- 
plained of Jeffery to Captain Lake and wished him out of the ship?” 

~ He was generally down below in the watch and could never be got 
on deck. He had not been long at sea : he was a very weak man and his 
punishments hurt him very much, and I thought such a man had better 
be out of the ship. I do not mean by his flogging only : he was started 
several times by a boatswain’s mate with a rope.” 

There, then, is Robert Jeffery complete ; a poor, weak creature who 
couldn’t even take his punishments like a man. No floggings, no boat- 
swain’s mate with a rope-end would ever, it was to be feared, make a man 
of him. Undoubtedly a fellow who would be better out of the ship: 
Robert Jeffery himself would surely have been the first to agree to that. 
He was undeniably a little out of place among those burly heroes who, 
only two years before, had won the sea-fight off Cape Trafalgar. He 
would have done well, you will say, to think twice before joining the navy 
of His Majesty King George III. And no doubt he did so think, poor 
chicken-livered Robert Jeffery. But thinking would not help him much, 
_ for the choice was never in his hands. The press-gang did a man’s thinking 
and choosing for him in those days, and Jeffery had, as Captain Lake 
remarks towards the end of the trial, been impressed by the Captain 
himself. 

And now, finding that he had misjudged Robert Jeffery, Captain Lake 
had, as we have seen, given him his freedom—the freedom of an island of 
no less than a mile and a half in girth and of the whole Atlantic Ocean into 
the bargain. When the thing is considered in that light, does not good 
Captain Lake swell into a monster of magnanimity ? The Court invites 
Mr. Spencer’s view of the matter: _ 

*“* Did you consider the act of Captain Lake as very oppressive ? ” 

‘I did not consider,” replies Mr. Spencer, cautious as ever, ‘‘ whether 
it was oppressive or not : I did not take it into consideration.” 

The next witness is Mr. Joseph Elvey. He adds nothing of much 
consequence to what Mr. Spencer has already told us, but on the subject 
of Captain Lake’s act he presumes to hold an opinion of his own. 

“* Did you,” asks the Court, “ think it a very cruel and oppressive act at 
the time, the putting Jeffery on shore ? ” 

“Yes, I did!” says Mr. Elvey. : 

‘ Was there any ship in sight at the time, or boat, when Jeffery was put 
on shore?” ; v. , 

“No!” says Mr. Elvey, a man of few words with opinions of his 
own. ; 

Next comes Francisco Vala, a seaman belonging to the Recruit. A 

smallish fellow, I imagine him, dark-skinned, black-haired, and wearing 
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gold earrings; his teeth and eyes gleaming like the white of a hard-boiled 
egg in the tan of his face. 

The Judge-Advocate asks him : ‘‘ Was you one of the boat’s crew in 
which Robert Jeffery was taken on shore from the Recruit and landed on 
the island of Sombrero ? ” 

“Yes, I was ! ” says Francisco in his quaint English. ‘‘ When the boat 
was lowered astern, he came into the boat.” 

““ How was he dressed ? ”’ 

‘‘ He had white trousers, white frock, and a straw hat. One of the 
boat’s crew gave him a pair of shoes and Mr. Mould gave him a handker- 
chief, and another man gave him a knife.” 

Voluble Francisco Vala: how anxious he is to talk about the thing ! 
He is a kindly creature of strong feelings, and the feelings must out. 
What most lingers in his mind, you see, is the sympathy for that poor 
devil whom they were rowing to his death ; how one gave him a knife, 
another a pair of shoes, and Lieutenant Mould himself a handkerchief. 
They were all as powerless as Robert Jeffery himself, mere instruments of 
the iron will of Captain Lake. But they had asserted their common 
humanity as far as they could, and for a moment Robert Jeffery appears 
less lonely in his disaster, no longer a single castaway, but as one of the 
great host of the slaves of iron circumstance. 

““ Was the man in good spirits or was he crying ? ” 

““ He cried when he went ashore. He said, Good health, the gentlemen 
and the boat’s crew.” 

They had been kind to him, you see, these instruments of his death, and 
Robert Jeffery wished them well. 

“ Did he ask them to take him on board again ? ”’ 

“ T did not hear him say that.” 

Of course not. He knew—who better >—how powerless they all were 
in the face of an iron destiny, that crimson, lipless face with the hard blue 
eyes. 

2 he sh immediately go up on the rock on the island ? ” 

ce es | 9 

“ How high is it 2?” 

“ As high as the mizen-top.” 

“Was it difficult to get up?” 

“No, anyone could get up.” 

“‘ Did you go on shore yourself ? ” 

“Yes, I went about twenty feet on the island.” 

“Was it dark at the time ? ” 

“It was dark.” 

“* How long was the boat on shore ? ” 

** About a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Did the Lieutenant and boat’s crew go upon the rock to see if there 
were any houses ? ”’ 

“Yes, and when they came down they said there were no houses.’’ 
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“When you put off, did Jeffery cry ?”’ 

“Yes, but he did not make ny rows 

_Can you not see him, standing there barefoot at the water’s edge, crying 
silently, as one by one the boat’s crew step into the boat and the boat 
shoves off ? And then with a despairing movement he turns from them 
and hastens up the “ craggy ascent ” on to the rock, so as to keep sight 
as long as possible of the departing boat and of the almost invisible shape 
starred with wavering lights of His Majesty’s sloop Recruit, for four 
months his hated prison but now suddenly become inexpressively dear 
to him as his sole link with home and human kind. And you see the boat’s 
crew and the dark shape of Lieutenant Mould in the stern, the dark 
swinging shapes of the men at the oars, the dribble of light from the 
lantern twirling and shattering on the restless water: and you hear the 
wet, mechanic plash of the oars breaking the restless silence of the water 
and the heart-heavy silence of those instruments of destiny rowing back 
to their ruling destiny. Then the one moving light comes to rest in the 
cluster of fixed lights, and then “ up boat and made sail,” and Robert 
Jeffery, the small, invisible pinnacle of that invisible island, saw the cluster 
of lights begin to move and then gradually dissolve northwards under those 
colder, paler clusters in the heaven above them. 

So we will leave him to his first night on Sombrero, for to think over- 
much of such things chills the heart. It is more comfortable, more re- 
assuring, in the cabin of His Majesty’s Ship Gladiator, safe in Portsmouth 
Harbour, where Captain Lake is standing his trial by Court Martial and 
the agony of Robert Jeffery is ended these two years. 

Mr. James Hobson, late acting Purser and Clerk of the Recruit, is called 
and sworn. The Judge-Advocate asks : 

“Produce the muster-roll of the Recruit, turn to the Prisoner’s name, 
and acquaint the Court how it there stands.” 

“Number 117 Ship’s Book, Robert Jeffery, ordinary: entry, 11th 
August, 1807 ; appearance, 25th August ; run, 13th December, 1807, at 
Sombrero Island.” 

“« By whose order did you put the R,” that is run, “ against his name ? ” 

“ T believe,” says Mr. Hobson, “ I did it of my own accord.” 

Ah, Mr. Hobson, what curious coincidences of negligence occurred 
on His Majesty’s sloop Recruit on the fateful 13th of December, 1807! 
Mr. Jones, the dead Mr. Jones the Master’s Mate, forgot to record in the 
log-book the little incident of Robert Jeffery’s expedition to Sombrero 
Island ; and now, it seems, by a slip you put down Jeffery as run, that is 
deserted, instead of discharged, which means in this case marooned. 

“ Did Captain Lake know that you had so done ?” 

_ “ When the ship arrived at Barbadoes, he asked me how he was dis- 
_ charged on the book. I told him I had run him on the books. He said that 
I ought to have discharged him to Sombrero.” 

“ How long was that afterwards?” 

** About six weeks ago.” 

3B 
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‘Did Captain Lake direct you to take out the R, and make an entry of 
his having been discharged to the island of Sombrero ? ” 

NVesce 

“Why did you not do it ?” 

‘“ Because I believe I sent a muster-book up previous.” 

“Had Captain Lake any knowledge of that muster-book having been 
sent away, and of the R. having remained against the name of Robert 
Jeffery on that book ? ” 

“He signed the book, but he did not know that the R. was against 
Robert Jeffery’s name at the time it was sent.” 

‘‘ Before you entered the R. against the name of Robert Jeffery, had you 
any conversation with Captain Lake as to the mode the entry should be 
made on the book ? ” 

ce No.” 

And so that small slip of Mr. Hobson’s, a matter merely of one capital 
letter, is unexplained. Yet how curious that, after the ship had arrived 
at Barbadoes, Captain Lake should suddenly-have felt an interest in that 
trifle of past history and should have rebuked his Purser for his departure 
from the strict ak . Indeed one almost begins to believe, as Mr. Hobson’s 
evidence proceeds, that the air of Barbadoes had a humanising effect on 
the mind of Captain Lake, for Mr. Hobson tells the Court that when the 
Captain learned that the island of Sombrero was uninhabited, he remarked, 
respecting the fate of Robert Jeffery, that “he was very sorry it had 
happened: he would rather have given twenty thousand pounds.” 

hat is handsome enough, in all conscience. ‘Twenty thousand pounds 
to revoke the fate of a common seaman ! Yes, Robert Jeffery : if only you 
could have known it, you had a generous friend in Captain Lake when the 
humanising airs of Barbadoes had got to work on him. Already we find 
ourselves relenting towards the Captain. The brutality, the cruel sensuality 
fade out of his crimson face ; those hard blue eyes soften and grow kind. 
We are on the point of stretching out our hands to the repentant sinner 
when, in one cynical and concluding phrase, Mr. Hobson hurls his Captain 
back into the pit of infamy. 

“This,” all innocently concludes Mr. Hobson, “‘ was after he had been 
to the Admiral at Barbadoes.” 

What a visit, Captain Lake, that visit to your Admiral must have been ! 
The log-book and the muster-roll had, it seems, preceded you and that 
curious discrepancy between them under the date of December the 13th 
must have caught the Admiral’s watchful eye, or perhaps his attention 
was drawn to it by a subordinate. 

Thus, when Captain Lake enters the Admiral’s cabin, he finds him, 
no doubt, turning over the pages of those two accursed books. The 
Captain is struck at once by the coldness of his Admiral’s welcome. 

“TI find, Captain Lake,” we imagine the Admiral saying, “ that on 
your muster-roll here, a certain seaman, Robert Jeffery, is discharged as 
run on the 13th of December, off Sombrero Island.” 
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: You were lying, it seems, about a mile and a half off the island.” 
About that distance, Sir.” 


“ So that this Robert Jeffery must have swum, or hoped to have swum, 
a mile and a half to shore? ” 

“I presume so, Sir.” 

“ Do you indeed so presume ? ” 

_Captain Lake does not reply. He wears a look of discomfort, of mis- 
giving, as though recalling some disagreeable incident long since dis- 
missed. 

“Come, Captain Lake,” says the Admiral, “let me refresh your 
memory. I turn to the log-book and find, under the same date, that you 
considerately saved this Robert Jeffery the trouble of his swim by setting 
a ship’s boat and crew at his disposal. Do you generally offer this con- 
venience to those of your crew who may desire to run? ” 

Sir Alexander Cochrane—I picture him very upright, gaunt, collected— 
looks sharply at Captain Lake. But a startling change has come over the 
portly Captain. His crimson face has blenched to a purplish grey ; his 
mouth is drawn like the mouth of a sick man ; it appears that he is about to 
take a fit... . 

After some such fashion, one imagines, did that disagreeable interview 
open. But of what actually passed we are left in ignorance, and apart from 
the recorded fact that the Admiral packed Captain Lake back post-haste 
to Sombrero to search for the lost Jeffery, the only glimpse into the inter- 
view we are permitted is furnished by the Captain himself in his defence 
before the Court ; namely that the Admiral “ did, agreeably to the feelings 
of his honourable character, inquire into, adjudge, and punish me on the 
occasion, for I was seriously admonished by him ; and what but punish- 
ment can that be to a feeling, manly, and honourable mind ? ” 

Punishment indeed, Captain ! A punishment more cruel to one of your 
sensitive disposition than mere abandonment on a desert island could 
ever have been to a common seaman. Your statement that you would 
rather have given twenty thousand pounds allows us to gauge very 
accurately the depth of the wound to your feeling, manly, and honourable 
mind. Still, twenty thousand would not perhaps have been an excessive 
figure if thereby you could have bought off that exceedingly disagreeable 
interview with Sir Alexander Cochrane and the still more disagreeable, 
and as yet unforeseen, Court Martial which was to follow two years later. 
But it would have been cheaper, surely, to have controlled your very 
proper feelings that evening off Sombrero, and even to have defeated the 
ends of justice and discipline at least to the point of punishing mildly that 
horrible crime of Robert Jeffery’s. 

Captain Lake must have told himself as much a hundred times during 
his declining years. For that small fact written down in the Recruit's 
log-book under December the 13th, 1807, by recording angel Spencer, 
had not contented itself with warming for a moment at the touch of 
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Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane. After a sleep of weeks and months, nay 
even of years, it begins to stir again, uncoils itself, rears its thin, spiteful 
head, retracts itself cobra-like to strike at the portly Captain Lake who 
doubtless by that time had almost forgotten old friend Jeffery and that 
wretched floating hat of an island so far from the comfortable shores of 
England ; yes, even that interview with the Admiral, so painful to a 
feeling, manly, and honourable mind. 

In plain words, rumour of the affair crawls slowly eastwards, crawls at 
last to the shores of England, crawls to the ear of a Member of Parliament, 
and the question is raised in the House, the matter investigated, and a 
Court Martial ordered. What a lesson, Captain ! What a vindication of 
the Christian advice to love your neighbour as yourself ; for if you don’t, 
the advice ought to have gone on to point out, the result of your behaviour, 
though long buried in the past, may stir itself like a snake warmed by the 
returning summer, and slide silently along the years into the grass about 
your door-step, and there Lamia-like be changed ; and Robert Jeffery 
comes back to life, greets you at your own hearth, follows you, an inseparable 
companion, for the rest of your days, barefoot, sunken-faced, in trousers, 
frock, and that garment of canvas which you so thoughtfully and in- 
geniously designed for him, with the word 'THIEF painted upon it. 

“The Court was cleared,” concludes the article in The Sporting 
Magazine, “and agreed that the charges had been proved against the 
said Honourable Warwick Lake, and did adjudge him to be dismissed 
from His Majesty’s service. The Court was again opened and the prisoner 
brought in, audience admitted, and the sentence passed accordingly.” 
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MOODS 


By M. COTTER LUDBY 


Shadowed 


AN I have walked over this bridge before ? Have I before to- 
day crossed this flowing river at this same hour ? If not, what 
prompts me to look up at that high building and search for one 
especial window? What but shadows out of the Past? Bygone 
days have claimed me as their actor once again. 
It is but for a moment, yet now the Past will shadow me all day,keeping, 
as I walk, a vague disquieting finger on my shoulder. 


Love ? 


What is this mist that veils all ugliness from my eyes ? I walk through 
the square. Beauty pervades the trees. The leaves chequered by moonlight 
tremble against the sky. That is all I see. Yet they say there are other 
things. Things that I have seen before myself. Dirt and death, misery and 
suffering. Where have they gone ? Has the Spring made me blind, then? 

Well, and if I am in love, will you tell me with whom, pray ? 


Knowledge 


When I sit in the train and watch young men playing cards and smoking 
offensive tobacco and spitting on the floor, I know in my heart that 
there will always be a large proportion of the world who will not want 
to know me, or read what I have written; and, if they did so, stranded 
in some waiting-room without a pack of cards or a companion with whom 
to bemoan misfortune, they would say, I know they would say, “ Well I 
do’n’ know, but that chap sounds potty to me.” 


The Snake in the Grass 


The High Street is dignified, full of hurrying burgesses and townsfolk 
bent on their business, important females carrying piles of account books, 
and prosperous shopmen coming out to scrutinise their windows. 

Into this atmosphere of dignified employment he ponderously advances, 
with “them,” utterly unaware of “their” incongruity. They are portly, 
pink and preposterous, in fact utterly indecent. 

As he nears me my gathering contempt searches for the word that will 
annihilate him and cover “them” with confusion. The word is evasive 
_and he is upon me, his voice rings with an unwelcomed heartiness—" So 
good of you to take all those tickets for my Scouts’ concert, it is most kind. 

There was a pause, I knew it was incumbent upon me to supply the next 
sentence. I said, what else could I have said ? :—“ It is a fine work you 
are doing for the boys, and if we outsiders can help you in a small way it is 


our privilege to do so.” 
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While I spoke my eyes carefully avoided those pink and repellent ob- 
jects, those knees that his uniform failed so completely to cover, and, when 
I saw the ingenuous pleasure that my words awoke in his eyes I avoided 
them too, and fled. 


A Song or Two 


As we came into the restaurant he was bowing, with an unctuous smile, 
his thanks for some slight applause. He turned to walk away, a little 
bent in the leg leaning on a stick, but he came back, bowed again, and 
announced his second song. His hair was pitifully scarce, his face lined, 
he was very shabby. His theatrical gestures belonged to the old hand 
who cannot get nowadays a “‘shop,”’ but who has in his time played Lords 
and wicked Earls at the Lyceum. He nervously fingered his eyeglass that 
hung on a wide black ribbon. 

He was so sure of his success it made one heartsick to think of the dis- 
illusionment that he must continuously suffer, with that terrible hoping 
smile pretending that everything was well and when pretence, even for 
him, became impossible, with a fund of excuses to explain away failure. 
All this intimate tragedy was so blatant as to be indecent. May we never so 
display our souls to the world, let that be our prayer. 

He sang, his mannerisms were forgotten, only his flowing voice was 
heard, mellow, sure. How the applause came! He bowed with more 
assurance and had to sing once more. 

Again such applause as was hardly ever heard in the restaurant, and now 
his assurance was more marked, he had the air of saying: ‘‘ You see,” 
preening himself, ‘‘ my estimate of myself was correct. I have them in the 
hollow of my hand. Just, my dear boy, what it has always been with me.” 

He bowed again, one bow straight in front, then one to right and left 
and the fourth to his accompanist—very correct. As the applause con- 
tinued I watched the clappers, for, I thought, there must be some friends of 
his here to keep the thing up, but no, the applause lingering would break 
out in a fresh part of the house, spontaneously, different groups each 
time would take it up. I watched their faces. They were engrossed in this 
clumsy bending figure. How did he do it, what right had he to the admira- 
tion of complete strangers to whom, but a moment ago, he had displayed 
in his senile innocence his flagellated spirit ? I was furious. 

So the applause lingered, and, you would scarcely believe it, but he 
came back again to give his third encore. ‘‘ The old nuisance,” I said, 
“can’t he stop singing?” I signed for my bill and got out before he had 
completed his second note. 

Doubt 


I sit at the receipt of knowledge as the taxgatherer sat at the receipt of 
custom. All men pay me their toll of information. Daily for my pleasure 
quantities of machines that embody the ingenuity of man are put in motion 
by battalions of men who are served by a fleet of the swiftest cars and by 
little boys who run like hares. 
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A two-headed bear cannot be born in Siberia without my knowing, for 
the spectator will at once think of me and send word to one of those who 
serve me, and he in his turn will use all the magic that he may command to 
throw the story here so that I may have word. 

If a woman is surpassingly beautiful, her portrait is at once obtained so 
that I may see how fair she is. If a man risks his life, does a brave action, 
steals a precious jewel or is by law condemned to death, I am told: thus 
they pander to me. 


If there are jewels, gowns, estates, horses or palaces for sale, I know that 
they will be offered to me. 

From all this you will suppose that I am a person of enormous wealth 
and great power, and, after reading the news and the advertisements in the 
evening paper on which I have spent my penny, I begin myself to doubt 
whether this is not so. 


: Consternation 


If work and the methods of work are under discussion and if, to my pride, 
Someone of Importance stoops from his great height to enquire my 
methods, I say with satisfaction, “‘ Of course, I always discard at least two 
thirds of what I first write.”” And I luxuriate in the murmur of aesthetic 
approval that is my reply. 

But when I am working and find at the end of an hour that a sentence, a 
phrase or a mere word perhaps is bullying me still, still dragging me around 
the room by the hairs of the head, and if then with an angry gesture I cut 
out that offending part and re-read, what is my consternation, my pained 
surprise at finding that the deletion has proved a great improvement ! 


Dedication 


To you, O exquisite climax of a sensual life, to you, Death, is my 
dedication. 
Evenings 


I have not in the evening heard the muezzin call the faithful to prayer, 
although I would gladly have done so. I have not swung in a gondola at 
dusk, feeling the waves lift me to my love’s balcony, nor have I played in the 
warm evening within the shaded house to please, upon a sweet-toned 
mandolin, a maid who had a rose behind her ear, nor have I seen the rose 
sink with descending night into the dusk of her black hair. Nor have I 
travelled to Seville and heard the castanets snap in a lively dance, danced 
to the rhythm of a slow guitar. Yet I have had my evenings. For I have 
taken from the Town the pathway to the downs, and joining in their train 
have watched the slowly walking couples go towards the country, and hav- 
ing outdistanced them have felt the velvet turf under my feet and smelt 
the mist rising from the earth and seen a star or two come out and felt the 
evening breeze ; and I have walked right down the village street and seen 
the dusk descend on yet another day and slowly seen the workmen walking 
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home and heard the sleepy children call and play and watched the black- 
smith working at his forge and seen the lovers slip out for their talk ; and 
I have seen the sun fill up the western sky with colour, golden red and 
orange, and the breeze has drawn a fluffy cloud out here and there, and the 
young poplars slight and supple have held erect their tracery against the 
light, and I have heard the birds twittering their last good nights, and seen 
the cows compose themselves for sleep and seen the farm-dog lie beside 
his chain, and known the countryside was all asleep. 


Reasons 


You sat at a neighbouring table in the restaurant, you were talking to a 
friend. I did not know you, we had never met, but because a little curl 
had strayed over the red of your cheek, because your rounded neck curved 
to the fullness of your creamy throat—I loved you. 

I loved also to see your rough coat hang in thick folds about You, with 
the cuffs so much too wide for those small hands and delicate fingers on 
the tips of which were perched, like precious stones, your polished nails. 


The Warmth of Love 


I am travelling perhaps, or perhaps I am in a car driving speedily 
through the cool air that at evening rises damp from the earth to greet 
the coming night. 

I sit silent beside my companion anxious only to get home. I fear the 
disturbance of some remark, of necessary action, for there is, I feel it with 
pleasurable emotion, something mounting within me that I must keep my 
thoughts free to enjoy, but which I dare not consider closely until I am 
assured that my enjoyment will not be interrupted. 

At length in the house, I sit and watch the sky behind the trees changing 
from one colour to another like some great jewel that is slowly turned to 
catch the light, so that it shines at one moment green and clear and at 
another red with fire, then yellow. The window beside me is open, all 
the occasions that are set about at dusk are wafted up to me. The little 
occupations of the flowers, the folding of birds’ wings, the hurrying of 
insects out into the night or back into the petals of a closing flower, 
according to their ways. 

Now that constriction is removed, that something which I have felt 
within me rises to my consciousness, and I know what it is, it is my love 
for you. Breaking through every restraint it floods over legitimate bonds 


in spills itself into my blood so that I am permeated with the warmth of 
ove. 
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By C. E. MONTAGUE 
IMs 9670 fore Thinks: “E".? 


S the girls crowd in or out at the factory gate, you may hear 
the loud hum of the novelist’s art in full play. One girl is 
relating aloud to a friend : 


“Well,” sez ’e, “ you come along o’ me, or stop where y’are. Please yerself.” 
And so she gev it ’im straight. “It’s all off ”, she sez, ‘‘an’ I’m goin’ straight ’ome.” 


That girl, you see, keeps close to drama. Her novel just gives you each 
character’s most expressive speeches. Therein it resembles The Awkward 
Age of Henry James, whom no factory girl could surpass in the nicety of 
his care to tell a story the right way. 

But hear how another girl treats a similar theme. (There are said to be 
only eight quite different themes for a story in the whole world; so 
similarities often occur.) 

’E thinks to ‘imself, [says this girl] we’d better know right off, ’e thinks, 

who’s master ’ere. An’ so ’e give ’er the office a bit stiff. Well, thinks she, ain’t I 

to ’ave my bit o’ pride, same as ’im? An’ so she let ’im ’ave a fair nose-ender. 


This girl is a little sister of Dickens and of Tolstoy. She goes “‘ behind ” 

her characters ad lib. She assumes omniscience about their private 

thoughts. Her technique is that of R. L. Stevenson in Providence and the 

Guitar, where someone or other is so often “ thinking ”’ this, “‘ reflecting ” 

that, or thinking something “ in his heart ”’ while saying something else. 
But listen to a third girl’s way of going to work on the tale : 

So don’t arsk me what ’appened. I’m only sayin’ wot our Liza tol’ me. Some- 
think orful, Liza sez it were. "Im orf the deep end, wantin’ to ply lor’ an’ master to 
the gel, ’s if they was married an’ all ; an’ ’er as bad as ’im, the cat, ’oppin it orf 
’ome that stuffy an’ contemstuus you’d think blokes like ’im was sold ’orf barrers, 
three for tuppence. 


In this girl the sovereign instinct of Conrad, as technician, is manifestly 
present. Neither to give the story as drama, a succession of speeches and 
counter-speeches by the chief characters, nor to give it as a narrative re- 
lated by the author with an assumption of knowledge of everything that 
has gone on in the characters’ inmost hearts, but to give the story out to 
some other character to tell, to throw the responsibility for its truth and 
interest upon this other person—that is the third girl’s impulse. “Liza is 
her Marlow. Her heart tells her, as Henry James’s told him, that if she gives 
the story simply and wholly as it struck ‘Liza, “ the terms of this person’s 
access to it, and estimate of it, contribute, by some fine little law, to intensi- 
fication of interest.” | 
3c 
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Which, then, is the best of these ea of going about it, where all three 
are at your disposal ? 

You have to think first of the greatest, the most persistent risk that has 
always attended all spinning of yarns. People may disbelieve you. When 
Mr. Kipling’s Ung drew the mammoth and the auroch with a certain 
measure of confidence, the Neolithic public hummed and hawed over the 
drawings : “‘ Yea, they are like—and it may be—but how does the picture- 
man know?” How does the novel-man know ? The nasty question is 
ever ready to arise in the novel-reader’s mind, if for a moment your hold 
on his imagination slackens. Is the novel-man a god, that he should be 
able to patter away like this about all that is going on below the inscrutable 
depths of the heroine’s violet eyes, or behind that slighter screen, the 
hero’s sun-gilded moustache ? Perhaps he may not ask the question 
consciously and articulately. Perhaps he merely loses interest and puts 
the book down. But why has he lost interest ? Because he has ceased to 
feel that quasi-belief which is illusion, and which carries gentle and simple 
through novels and plays in a state of beatitude—“ taken,” as they some- 
times call it, ‘‘ out of themselves.” 

Many novelists seem to have set out on the road with no fear, at first, 
of having any such awkward question to meet. A few of them, we 
may guess, never met it. Being natural spell-binders of the first order, 
they can give us, anyhow, such strong medicines to make us love them, 
that the question never rises in the reader, however recklessly and even 
insolently the writer provokes it. Dickens is like that. Dickens, in the 
strength of his enormous enjoyment and humaneness, can carry off any- 
thing. He can bluff through anything. He is like one of those marvellous 
constitutions that can defy all common rules of health. But their happy 
fate does not prove that everyone else who sets out to tweak Aesculapius’s 
nose will come off unscathed, nor is Dickens’s magnificently artless art a 
thing to be lightly copied by any of us common, squat people. 

Thackeray tried, at the start, the free-and-easy plan of the second facto 
girl. He poked into the mind of every character of his, just as he liked. 
Afterwards, Thackeray would appear to have grown more nervous. He 
made for that first and most crowded place of refuge for embarrassed 
novelists, the autobiographic manner. In Esmond he relinquished almost 
altogether the questionable advantage of freedom to “ go behind ”’ his 
characters in general, having now acquired lawful and unlimited access to 
the mind of the all-important Colonel. Everything revealed to us in the 
story was now accountable ; revelation was rationalised ; it was rendered 
credible by the authority of an informant figuring inside the book itself, 
and therefore more real toa reader’s mind than any mere impersonal, 
abstract author. In Mr, Percy Lubbock’s convenient terminology 
Thackeray had now “ got the point of viewinto the book”; he had“ drama- 
tised the seeing eye’’; he had “ made objective” the mind that knew the 
whole story, instead of leaving it somewhere outside, as it is outside Vanity 
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Fair. ‘The picture on the screen had somehow swallowed up, and retained 
in its system, the man with the big lantern in the dress circle. The mys- 
teriously all-knowing—and therefore questionable—operator had dis- 
appeared into the inside of his own handiwork. 


3): 

Short of that, the neat craftsman has means of qualifying or abating his 
own perilous air of arrant omniscience. Much of it can, as people say, be 

blamed off on to” one or another of his characters without actual 
recourse to the first person singular. Not to “‘ go behind ” his characters 
at large, but to “ go behind ” one of them with a will, and first of all to 
make him well worth going behind—this was the darling device of that 
sage Ulysses among literary technicians, Henry James. He liked a story 
of his to come to the reader, not as it had struck him, the unknown, the 
abstract and impersonal Henry James, but as it struck some actor in the 
story itself, someone who might himself, by vivid description, be made real 
to the reader. 

So James took pains to put into the story some character, major or minor, 
who had a rich gift of social perception, a passion for making people out 
and getting clear about the working of their minds. This agent in the 
the affair was to keep a kind of informal register of the successive states of 
other characters in the story ; he was to divine their thoughts, to make 
fascinating guesses about what no one could really know. And, to equip 
him for the delicate office, he was to have “‘ a consciousness highly sus- 
ceptible of registration.’”’ Over his shoulder, as it were, we were to see the 
register, ‘“‘ the terms of this person’s access to it, and estimate of it, con- 
tributing, by some fine little law, to intensification of interest.” 

Though no one, that we know of, had said so much about it before, this 
dodge is a good deal older than James. Among dramatists it is an ancient habit 
to bring in subsidiary characters, a kind of “‘ tweenies ” or odd men, with 
little else to do in the play but to say how one or more of its chief characters 
strike them. Cayley Drummle, in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, has it for 
his main job to size up the pretty plight of Tanqueray and his wife, and to 
speculate plausibly about things which they cannot very well say. The 
younger Dumas kept a large staff of such characters. The Greek dramatists 
made use of their Chorus for much the same purpose. Shakespeare in his 
earlier work used the Cayley Drummle method freely. Mercutio is by way 
of being a Cayley Drummle to Romeo & Fuliet ; later, he got the work, or 
its equivalent, done, under cover of irony, by instruments so unlikely to 
raise suspicion as the Fool in King Lear. In Mr. Galsworthy’s Strife an 
item of this work of “ registration ” may perhaps be said to be done by the 
trade-union official and the company’s secretary in certain little inter- 
changes of personal remarks. _ 

A subtler way is not to assign the work to any one or two characters in a 
novel or play, but to parcel it out among the whole company ; also, to 
make them discharge the function not through set speeches of comment 
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and reflection, but by a sort of enhanced sensitiveness all round : means 
are taken to raise the pitch of moral perspicacity all round ; you are led to 
feel that its characters look strangely and excitingly clear to one another, 
or that, if not clear, they at any rate pique and fascinate one another with 
the quality of their mystery, so that they are infectiously intent on making 
one another out. Thus in Synge’s tragedies and harsh comedies the 
characters are all, in their several ways, intensely aware of one another ; 
they all have their feelers out, such as they are, and so, for the spectators, 
the air begins to tingle with a communicative quickness. The “ regis- 
tration ”’ business hums. 


4 
At any rate, so one may think. fe yet, in the thick of these critical 
speculations, it is agreeable to remember, now and then, how much 
admirable fiction has been produced in this world, in almost complete 
unconsciousness of any obligation to weigh any such consideration. I 
think now of those two sparkling examples of the art that are embedded in 
The Vicar of Wakefield : 


“* All that I know of the matter,” cried Miss Skeggs, “‘ is this, that it may be true» 
or it may not be true; but this I can assure your ladyship, that the whole rout was in 
amaze ; his Lordship turned all manner of colours, my Lady fell into a swound, 
but Sir Tomkyn, drawing his sword, swore he was hers to the last drop of his 
blood.” 

No doubt one may diagnose, in the authoress’ opening words, some 
trace of an uneasy sense of a shortage of authentication for the narrative. 
That uneasiness 1s quite in Thackeray’s middle manner, and in the onl 
manner of Trollope. Possibly a similar embarrassment leaves its mare 
upon Lady Blarney’s technique, on the same occasion : 

The Duchess [she preludes] never told me a syllable of the matter, and I 
believe her Grace would keep nothing a secret from me. 


Still, she goes on roundly : 


This you may depend upon as fact, that the next morning my Lord Duke 
cried out three times to his valet de chambre, “ Jernigan, Jernigan, Jernigan, 
bring me my garters.” 


Here you certainly see, at any rate, the perpetual preoccupation of the 
author of fiction with the desire to be taken seriously, as a witness, and to 
produce a sound working illusion of veracity. But, on the whole, both 
ladies brazen it out with a high hand, as was the custom of authors in the 
golden and careless childhood of the art of fiction. In all this “‘ I can assure 
you ” and “ You may depend ”’ they are trying how far the “‘ mere muffled 
majesty,’ as Henry James calls it, “ of irresponsible authorship ” will go 
down with their public. Neither authoress, apparently, has considered 
how much might be done, as James says, to “‘ enrich the business by the 
way ’’—shall we say, by enduing Sir Tomkyn or Jernigan with “ a con- 
sciousness highly susceptible of registration,” and then giving us no mere 
mpersonal report of the swoon scene, and of the triple call for the garters 
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at morn, but the special impact of these phenomena upon those picked 
registrars. 

How contrary to their practice is that of Mr. Kipling, and, still more, of 
Conrad ! Neither is always content to put his story through a single sieve, 
as 1t were, to give it as from the lips of one character who is himself a figure 
in the tale. ‘Their charming jellies and soups have been strained twice 
over. To do the marvels he does in his Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney, 
Mr. Kipling first lets us have the whole affair through the mouth of A., 
a minor figure who is seen dimly, just inside the edge of the story. Then he 
lets us have the gist of the story through the mouth of B., a more cardinal 
character, who is represented as telling it to A. So what we get is Mr. 
Kipling’s account of A’s. impression of B’s. impression of the facts—an 
expressed sense of a sense of something in life. And in this the story- 
teller’s trade is far indeed from its primitive old marketing of such bold 
reports as Lady Blarney’s brazen affidavit touching the garters. 

There is no denying, so far as I see, that the resultant effect of veracity 
is worth the trouble taken. People used to take as a jest an old pantomime 
song : 

: The captain told the cook, the cook told the crew, 
The crew told me, so the story must be true. 


But, applied to the art of fiction, it seems to express a deep truth—there 
hearsay evidence is the best ; and hearsay evidence two-deep, the fact at 
two removes, may be best of all. Out of the mouth of two or three witnesses 
one behind the other, and passing on his evidence, is the truth, in this odd 
art, best established. They say that sherry ought to live for a while in an 
old brandy-cask, so as to contract a certain convincing quality from the 
cask’s genial timbers. Perhaps the most convincing sherries of all have 
lived in two successive casks, or in more. Certainly some fiction would 
seem to have extracted a new increment of validity from each human 
vessel that has apparently contained it on its way to the consumer. Unlike 
many of the middlemen of commerce, these medial agents take nothing 
away from that which goes through their hands; they only add to it— 
humaneness, refinement, harmonics, second intentions, all sorts of good 
things. A high sense of their value may have set Conrad multiplying 
narrator behind narrator as he does, narrative within narrative, till you 
feel as if you were going into one of those little nests of many delicate 
boxes, one inside the other, which make a child wonder will he ever reach 
the chocolate cream at their core. The heart of the tale appears like the. 
fourth-hand turf tip of the music-hall song : 
I know a bloke wot knows a cove 
As ’ad it from a man, 
Wot saw a party wot told ’im 
’E’1l win it if ’e can. 

And yet it all comes out, in Conrad, wonderfully right and overpoweringly 
simple and true, as if every extra temperament through which he had 
passed the story had filtered it to a purer perfection. 
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And yet, again, just look at Jane Austen. Look at Fielding, at Scott, at 
Balzac. How little they seem to have thought about any of these mighty 
precautions and provisions for wayside enrichment! They “ went behind 
whomsoever they liked. They wrote as if they were the supernaturally 
trusted confidants of every one of their characters, good or bad. They 
seem to have cared as little about attaining the higher plausibility as the 
Homer of Godley did about writing the best Greek : 


Poluphloisboisterous Homer of old, 

Threw all his augments into the sea. 
Although he had often been courteously told, 
That perfect imperfects begin with an e, 

The poet replied with a dignified air, 
‘“‘What the digamma need anyone care ?” 


If those great ones, living when they did, were good enough to be classics, 
would a novelist of equal genius, who wrote now, be also good enough, 
though he played the technical game as naively as they did ? If Shakes- 
peare’s advent had been deferred till now, would he have ever brought the 
chief character of one of his plays on to the stage to tell the audience in 
confidence, just after the rise of the curtain, “‘ I am determined to prove a 
villain” ? No pat and confident answer rises to my lips. Genius, no 
doubt, has to live, with a will, the life of its own epoch; he who, like 
William Morris, attempts to live in the lost childhood of the world, 
always carries about him something of its dead coldness. One cannot quite 
imagine a Shakespeare of our days confining himself to the Elizabethan 
syntax and vocabulary. Would he, like a modern dramatist, discard the 
* aside ” and the soliloquy too ? 

But then, again, is it certain that all this novel and intensely exacting 
technique evolved for the novel by the critical genius of a few middle- 
nineteenth-century Frenchmen and of Henry James is really imperative ? 
Or is there some bigger truth that they have not got hold of ?—does it 
arise from something still unexplored, in the very nature of narrative 
fiction, that its richest and strongest practitioners should look like very 
standard-bearers of the cause of technical looseness ? In some moods one 
may find oneself thinking that the curious state of absorption and semi- 
belief (never literal belief) which we call illusion in a reader’s mind may 
be actually favoured by a certain easy-going way of the writer’s, an un- 
guarded-looking habit, an unprofessional-seeming lack of technical 
apparatus. ; . 

Of course such doubts are flat heresy in the view of a whole school of 
intelligent and eager critics. They are so well equipped, and they feel so 
sure, that it seems almost like disobeying one’s own conscience to fall 
short of complete and final agreement with them. Still, what can you do ? 
Sceptical protestings will come : “‘ My Conscience says, ‘ Launcelot, budge 
not.’ ‘ Budge ’, says the fiend,” and puts into your heart a fundamental 
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and comprehensive misgiving like Harriet Martineau’s occasional sus- 
picion that the rising science of political economy was “ all a mistake.” 
What if the old slovens, the Thackerays and Hugos and Tolstoys, were 
really the practical men, after all, and knew what they were doing in all 
their ramblings and loquacities, as a crafty envoy does his country’s busi- 
ness by dint of flirting and conviviality ? 

“What is truth ?” “‘ What know I? ”’ Many admirable persons have a 
way of finding in every discussable question, of literary criticism as well as 
of conduct, a choice of Hercules, at any rate a choice of A. H. Clough, 
between “truth and falsehood,” “the good and evil side.” Yet the 
bearing of Montaigne and that of the far from jesting Pilate may sometimes 
be about as far as some of us can go without humbug. 


384 
KEATS, REYNOLDS, 
AND THE CHAMPION 


By JOHN M. TURNBULL 


EIGH HUNT’S articles in the issues of The Examiner for the 
ist June and 6th and 13th July, 1817, are generally regarded as 
the first published eulogy of Keats’s 1817 volume of poems. 
Some three months earlier, however, in The Champion for March 

gth of that year, was published the following enthusiastic review of the 
same volume : 
POEMS; BY JOHN KEATS, PRICE 6s. LONDON. OLLIER, WELBECK- 
STREET. 1817. 


Here is a little volume filled throughout with very graceful and genuine poetry. 
The author is a very young man, and one, as we augur from the present work, 
that is likely to make a great addition to those who would overthrow that artificial 
taste which French criticism has long planted amongst us. At a time when nothing 
is talked of but the power and passion of Lord Byron, and the playful and elegant 
fancy of Moore, and the correctness of Rogers, and the sublimity and pathos of 
Campbell (these terms we should conceive are kept ready composed in the Edin- 
burgh Review-shop), a young man starts suddenly before us, with a genius that 
is likely to eclipse them all. He comes fresh from nature,—and the originals of 
his images are to be found in her keeping. Young writers are in general in their 
early productions imitators of their favourite poet ; like young birds that in their 
first songs mock the notes of those warblers they hear the most, and love the best ; 
but this youthful poet appears to have tuned his voice in solitudes,—to have sung 


from the pure inspiration of nature. In the simple meadows he has proved that 
he can 


See shapes of light, aerial lymning, 
And catch soft floating from a faint heard hymning. 


We find in his poetry the glorious effect of summer days and leafy spots on rich 
feelings, which are in themselves asummer. He relies directly and wholly on nature. 
He marries poesy to genuine simplicity. He makes her artless,—yet abstains care- 
fully from giving her an uncomely homeliness :—that is, he shows he can be 
familiar with nature, yet perfectly strange to the habits of common life. Mr. 
Keats is fated, or “‘ we have no judgment in an honest face ’’, to look at natural 
objects with his mind, as Shakespeare and Chaucer did,—and not merely with his 
eye as nearly all modern poets do ;—to clothe his poetry with a grand intellectual 
light,—and to lay his name in the lap of immortality. Our readers will think that 
we are speaking too highly of this young poet,—but luckily we have the power of 
making good the ground on which we prophesy so hardily. We shall extract 
largely from his volume :—it will be seen how familiar he is with all that is green, 
light, and beautiful in nature :—and with what an originality his mind dwells on 
all great or graceful objects. His imagination is very powerful,—and one thing we 
have observed with pleasure, that it never attempts to soar on undue occasions. 
The imagination, like the eagle on the rock, should keep its eye constantly on the 
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sun,—and should never be started heavenward, unless something magnificent 
marred its solitude. Again, though Mr. Keats’ poetry is remarkably abstracted, 
it 1s never out of reach of the mind ; there are one or two celebrated writers of this 
day who think that mystery is the soul of poetry—that artlessness is a vice—and 
that nothing can be graceful that is not metaphysical ;—and even young writers 
have sunk into this error, and endeavoured to puzzle the world with a confused 
sensibility. We must however hasten to a consideration of the little volume before 
us, and not fill up our columns with observations, which extracts will render un- 
necessary. 

The first poem in the book seems to have originated in a ramble in some romantic 
spot, “ with boughs pavilioned.” The poet describes a delightful time, and a little 


world of trees,—and refreshing streams,—and hedges of filberts and wild briar, 
and clumps of woodbine 


taking the wind 
Upon their summer thrones, 


and flowers opening in the early sunlight. He connects the love of poetry with these 
natural luxuries : 

For what has made the sage or poet write, 

But the fair paradise of Nature’s light ? 


This leads him to speak of some of our older tales; and here we must extract 
the passages describing those of Psyche, and Narcissus. The first is exquisitely 
written : 

So felt he, who first told how Psyche went 

On the smooth wind to realms of wonderment ; 

What Psyche felt, and Love, when their full lips 

First touch’d ; what amorous, and fondling nips 

They gave each other’s cheeks ; with all their sighs, 

And how they kist each other’s tremulous eyes : 

The silver lamp,—the ravishment,—the wonder— 

The darkness,—loneliness,—the fearful thunder ; 

Their woes gone by, and both to heaven upflown, 

To bow for gratitude before Jove’s throne. 


The following passage is not less beautiful : 


What first inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring ? 

In some delicious ramble, he had found 

A little space, with boughs all woven round ; 
And in the midst of all, a clearer pool 

Than e’er reflected in its pleasant cool, 

The blue sky, here and there, serenely peeping 
Through tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 
And on the bank a lonely flower he spied, 

A meek and forlorn flower, with naught of pride, 
Drooping its beauty o’er the watery clearness, 
To woo its own sad image into nearness : 
Deaf to light Zephyrus it would not move ; 
But still would seem to droop, to pine, to love. 
So while the poet stood in this sweet spot, 
Some fainter gleamings o’er his fancy shot ; 
Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 
Of young Narcissus, and sad Echo’s Vale (sic.) 
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This poem concludes with a brief but beautiful recital of the tale of Endymion,— 
to which indeed the whole poem seems to lean. The Address to the Moon is 
extremely fine : 


Or by the moon, lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
Coming into the blue with all her light. 

O maker of sweet poets, dear delight 

Of this fair world, and all its gentle livers ; 
Spangler of clouds, halo of chrystal rivers ; 
Mingler with leaves, and dew and tumbling streams, 
Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 
Lover of loneliness, and wandering, 

Of upcast eye, and tender pondering ! 
Thee must I praise above all other glories 
That smile us on to tell delightful stories. 


“The specimen of an induction to a poem,” is exceedingly spirited,—as is the 
fragment of a Tale of Romance immediately following it ; but we cannot stay to 
notice them particularly. These four lines from the latter are very sweet : 


The side-long view of swelling leafiness, 
Which the glad setting sun in gold doth dress ; 
Whence ever, and anon the jay outsprings, 
And scales upon the beauty of its wings. 


The three poems following, addressed to Ladies, and the one to Hope are very 
inferior to their companions ;—but Mr. Keats informs us they were written at an 
earlier period than the rest. The imitation of Spenser is rich. The opening 
stanza is a fair specimen : 


Now Morning from her orient chamber came, 
And her first footsteps touch’d a verdant hill ; 
Crowning its lawny crest with amber flame, 
Silv’ring the untainted gushes of its rill ; 
Which, pure from mossy beds, did down distil, 
And, after parting beds of simple flowers, 

By many streams a little lake did fill, 

Which round its marge reflected woven bowers, 
And, in its middle space, a sky that never lours. 


The two Epistles to his friends, and one to his brother are written with great 
ease and power. We shall extract two passages, both equally beautiful : 


But might I now each passing moment give 

To the coy muse, with me she would not live 

In this dark city, nor would condescend 

’ Mid contradictions her delights to lend. 

Should e’er the fine-ey’d maid to me be kind, 

Ah ! surely it must be whene’er I find 

Some flowery spot, sequester’d, wild, romantic, 
That often must have seen a poet frantic ; 

Where oaks, that erst the Druid knew, are growing, 
And flowers, the glory of one day, are blowing ; 
Where the dark-leav’d laburnum’s drooping clusters 
Reflect athwart the stream their yellow lustres, 
And intertwined the cassia’s arms unite, 

With its own drooping buds, but very white. 
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Where on one side are covert branches hung, 
*Mong which the nightingales have always sung 

In leafy quiet : where to pry, aloof, 

Atween the pillars of the sylvan roof, 

Would be to find where violet beds were nestling, 
And where the bee with cowslip bells was wrestling. 
There must be too a ruin dark, and gloomy, 

To say, joy not too much in all that’s bloomy, 


The next passage is from the opening of the poet’s letter to a friend : 


Oft have you seen a swan superbly frowning, 

And with proud breast his own white shadow crowning ; 
He slants his neck beneath the waters bright 

So silently, it seems a beam of light 

Come from the galaxy : anon he sports,— 

With outspread wings the Naiad Zephyr courts, 
Or ruffles all the surface of the lake 

In striving from its crystal face to take 

Some diamond water drops, and them to treasure 
In milky nest, and sip them off at leisure. 

But not a moment can he there insure them, 

Nor to such downy rest can he allure them ; 

For down they rush as though they would be free, 
And drop like hours into eternity. 

Just like that bird am I in loss of time, 

Whene’er I venture on the stream of rhyme ; 
With shatter’d boat, oar snapt, and canvas rent 

I slowly sail, scarce knowing my intent ; 

Still scooping up the water with my fingers, 

In which a trembling diamond never lingers. 


Except in a little confusion of metaphor towards the end, the above passage is 
exquisitely imagined and executed. 

A few Sonnets follow these epistles, and, with the exception of Milton’s and 
Wordsworth’s, we think them the most powerful ones in the whole range of English 
poetry. We extract the first in the collection, with the assurance that the rest are 
equally great. 


[Here follows the sonnet TO MY BROTHER GEORGE}. 
We have been highly pleased with that Sonnet which speaks 


Of fair-hair’d Milton’s eloquent distress, 
And all his love for gentle Lycid drown’d ; 

Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 
And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown’d. 


But the last poem in the volume, to which we are now come, is the most power- 
ful and the most perfect. It is entitled “‘Sleep and Poetry.” The poet past a 
wakeful night at a brother poet’s house, and has in this piece embodied the thoughts 
which passed over his mind. He gives his opinion of the Elizabethan age,—of the 
Pope’s school,—and of the poetry of the present day. We scarcely know what to 
select,—we are so confused with beauties. In speaking of poetry, we find the 
following splendid passage : 
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Also imaginings will hover 

Round my fire-side, and haply there discover 
Vistas of solemn beauty, where I’d wander 

In happy silence, like the clear meander 
Through its lone vales ; and where I found a spot 
Of awfuller shade, or an enchanted grot, 

Or a green hill o’erspread with chequer’d dress 
Of flowers, and fearful from its loveliness, 
Write on my tablets all that was permitted, 

All that was for our human senses fitted. 

Then the events of this wide world I’d seize 
Like a strong giant, and my spirit tease 

Till at its shoulders it should proudly see 
Wings to find out an immortality. 


The following passage relating to the same, is even greater. It is the very magic 


of imagination : 


for lo ! I see afar, 

O’ersailing the blue cragginess, a car 

And steeds with streamy manes—the charioteer 
Looks out upon the winds with glorious fear: 
And now the numerous tramplings quiver lightly 
Along a huge cloud’s ridge ; and now with sprightly 
Wheel downward come they into fresher skies, 
Tipt-round with silver from the sun’s bright eyes. 
Still downward with capacious whirl they glide ; 
And now I see them on the green hill’s side 

In breezy rest among the nodding stalks. 

The charioteer with wondrous gesture talks 

To the trees and mountains ; 


We have not room to extract the passages on Pope and his followers, who, 


With a puling force, 
Sway’d them about upon a rocking horse, 
And thought it Pegasus. 


Nor can we give those on the modern poets. We shall conclude our extracts with 
the following perfect and beautiful lines on the busts and pictures which hung 
around the room in which he was resting : 


Sappho’s meek head was there half smiling down 
At nothing ; just as though the earnest frown 

Of over thinking had that moment gone 

From off her brow, and left her all alone. 


Great Alfred’s too, with anxious pitying eyes, 

As if he always listened to the sighs 

Of the goaded world ; and Kosciusko’s worn 

By horrid suffrance—mightily forlorn. 

Petrarch, outstepping from the shady green, 

Starts at the sight of Laura; nor can wean 

His eyes from her sweet face. Most happy they ! 
For over them was seen a free display 

Of out-spread wings, and from between them shone 


' The face of Poesy : from off her throne 


She overlook’d things that I scarce could tell. 
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We conclude with earnestly recommending the work to all our readers. It is 
not without defects, which may be easily mentioned, and as easily rectified. The 
author, from his natural freedom of versification, at times passes to an absolute 
faultiness of measure :—This he should avoid. He should also abstain from the use 
of compound epithets as much as possible. He has a few of the faults which youth 
must have ;—he is apt occasionally to make his descriptions over-wrought,—-but 
on the whole we never saw a book which had so little reason to plead youth as its 
excuse. The best poets of the day might not blush to own it. 

We have had two Sonnets presented to us, which were written by Mr. Keats, 
and which are not printed in the present volume. We have great pleasure in giving 
them to the public,—as well on account of their own power and beauty, as of the 
grandeur of the subjects ; on which we have ourselves so often made observations.’ 


TO HAYDON, WITH A SONNET WRITTEN ON SEEING THE ELGIN 
MARBLES. 
Forgive me, Haydon, that I cannot speak 
Definitively on these mighty things,— 
Forgive me that I have not eagle’s wings ,— 
That what I want, I know not where to seek. 
And think that I would not be overmeek 
In rolling out up-follow’d thunderings, 
Even to the sleep (sic) of Heliconian springs, 
Were I of ample strength for such a freak. 
Think too that all those numbers should be thine ; 
Whose else? In this who touch thy vesture’s hem ? 
For where men stared at what was most divine, 
With browless idiotism—o’erweening phlegm ;— 
Thou hadst beheld the Hesperean shine 
Of their star in the east, and gone to worship them. 


ON SEEING THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
My spirit is too weak—mortality 

Weighs heavily on me, like unwilling sleep, — 

And each imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship, tells me I must die, 

Like a sick eagle looking at the sky. 

Yet ’tis a gentle luxury to weep, 

That I have not the cloudy winds to keep 
Fresh for the opening of the morning’s eye. 
Such dim conceived glories of the brain, 

Bring round the heart an undescribable feud ; 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 

That mingles Grecian grandeur, with the rude 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main— 

A sun—a shadow of a magnitude ! 


The concluding remarks of this review, introducing the two sonnets, 
almost suggest Haydon, who had written previously in The Champion 
on the Elgin Marbles, as its author. There can, however, be little doubt 
that it was actually written by John Hamilton Reynolds, the “ us and 
the “ we ” of the article being strictly editorial. Careful comparison with 
Reynolds’s protest against the Quarterly Review’s attack on Keats, publish- 
ed in the Alfred, West of England Journal and General Advertiser for 
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Tuesday, 6th October, 1818, which is reprinted by the late Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, in which the disparagement of Byron, Moore, Campbell, and 
Rogers is repeated, will dispel any doubts regarding their common 
authorship. 

The two sonnets, which had apparently been written shortly before 
publication of this number of The Champion, seem to have been sent by 
Haydon, in his elation, to Reynolds, if the following undated letter from 
the latter addressed to the artist may be so interpreted : 

My Dear Haydon, 

As you are now getting “ golden opinions from all sorts of men,” it was not 
fitting that One who is sincerely your Friend should be found wanting. Last night 
when you left me—I went to my bed—and the Sonnet on the other side absolutely 
started into my mind. I send it to you, because I really Feel your Genius, and be- 
cause I know that things of this kind are the dearest rewards of Genius. It is not 
equal to anything you have yet had, in power, I know,—but it is sincere, and that 
is a recommendation. Will you, at my desire, send a copy to Mr. Keats, and say to 
him, how much I was pleased with his. Yours affectionately, 

J. H. REYNOLDs. 


Apart from its intrinsic interest and the fact that it enabled The Champion 
to claim with The Examiner the joint honour of providing the first printed 
repository for the “ Elgin Marbles ” sonnets, the review conclusively 
determines the date of one of the earliest known letters of Keats : 

Sunday Evening. 

My Dear Reynolds, 

Your kindness affects me so sensibly that I can merely put down a few mono- 
sentences—your criticism only makes me extremely anxious that I should not 
deceive you. 

It’s the finest thing by God—as Hazlitt would say. However, I hope I may not 
deceive you.—There are some acquaintances of mine who will scratch their Beards 
and although I have, I hope, some Charity, I wish their nails may be long.—I will 
be ready at the time you mention in all happiness. 

There is a report that a young Lady of 16 has written the new Tragedy, God bless 
her—I will know her by Hook or by Crook in less than a week—My Brothers’ 
and my Remembrances to your kind sisters. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Joun Keats. 

In his 1889 edition of Keats’s letters Buxton Forman assigned this 
letter to the year 1817. In his Gowans and Gray edition of 1901 he went a 
step further and suggested March of that year, assuming the criticism 
referred to by Keats to be the following sonnet, dated 27th February, 
i 8 eh reprinted by him from Richard Woodhouse’s  commonplace- 

OOK : 


SONNET TO KEATS. 
On reading his Sonnet written in Chaucer. 


Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh-gathered leaves, 
Or white flowers pluck’d from some sweet lily bed ; 
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They set the heart a-breathing, and they shed 
The glow of meadows, mornings, and spring eves, 
Over the excited soul. Thy genius weaves 

Songs that shall make the age be nature-led, 

And win that coronal for thy young head 
Which Time’s strange hand of freshness ne’er bereaves. 
Go on ! and keep thee to thine own green way, 

Singing in that same key which Chaucer sung ;—- 
Be thou companion of the Summer day 

Roaming the fields, and olden woods among :— 
So shall thy Muse be ever in her May ; 

And thy luxuriant spirit ever young. 


This is scarcely the sort of tribute a man of Keats’s temperament would 
think of displaying to acquaintances whose nails he wished long when 
scratching their beards. His letter is, moreover, clearly the acknowledg- 
ment of a criticism, not of a poetical tribute. He is “‘ affected” by a “ kind- 
ness ’’, not by mere praise ; and the kindly critic, in this instance, is con- 
sistent in every respect with the sonneteer. The letter suggests an 
impulsive acknowledgment of a copy of The Champion containing the 
review, under cover of a note making an assignment ; and, as both friends 
were at the time in question in London, publication, transmission, and 
acknowledgment might with perfect ease have happened within the 
compass of one day—Sunday, the gth of March, 1817. 

Nothing by or relating to Keats seems to have been published in The 
Champion between the number containing the above review and August 
3rd of the same year, in the issue for which date the following extra- 
ordinary letter accompanied by the appended verses appeared : 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHAMPION. 
SIR, 

If you can make room for the lines below, I shall feel obliged. Perhaps the last 
stanzas may plead better than I can for an introduction. I have seen some lines in 
your paper, occasionally signed J.H.R. which have pleased me much. I think that 
the writer (whoever he is) can furnish something much better than your favourite 
Mr. Keats, whom my perverseness of taste forbids me to admire. I cannot under- 
stand this circumstance altogether, as in every other instance I have felt the beauty 
of your selections in poetry. Pray indulge us with some more. Milton’s minor 
poems—Carew—Drayton—Suckling, &c. &c. will furnish you with an oppor- 
tunity, and your readers with a treat. 

Your constant reader and admirer, 
PIERRE. 
ON LIBERTY. 
One leaf I ask—but one—from that fair wreath 
Spirit of poetry ! which garlands thee 
Thro’ all the seasons, fragrant as the breath 
Of summer mornings, when the murmuring bee, 
Drinks the first tears of flowers—whate’er it be, 
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Myrtie, or fainting jesmine, or (what shews 

Its eye of languid blue sequesteredly) 

The violet—that in secret vainly blows, 

By its own scent betray’d—Whate’er it be— 

The straw-dyed cowslip, or the bursting rose, 

Or that pale, half-sunn’d flower that winter knows, 
And binds in beauty ’round his icy brow,— 

I will receiv’t, and thank the (sic) gratefully — 
Spirit of Poetry! I ask it now.— 


i 

“ Aurea Libertas.” 
Oh Liberty ! divinest maid, if yet 
Thou hast upon this fallen world 
A Home, return—Oh ! if thou hast 
Not all deserted us, return—to save 
And bless ‘‘ Thine ISLAND RACE.”—They ever own’d 
Thee as thy deity—they felt thy sway, 
And lov’d it—Blessed maid, to whate’er spot 
Thou fledst when the “‘ base few ”’ assail’d thee, though 
Thou now shouldst hide thyself, dwelling amongst 
Satyrs and savage men, or where the sun 
Doth in the morning first break forth in beauty, 
Or though, upon the storm’d Atlantic, thou 
Shouldst hold thy vigils, 
Or haply on that far and charmed wave, 
Where the sea dove broods in solitude—where’er 
Thou art, return—for now we need thee, now 
Many a bursting heart sighs forth its plaint 
In privacy, that wounds and pains the more 
For that ’tis private—for in anguish, as 
In joy, the human heart doth need a breast 
Wherein to pour its fulness—But if thou 
Hast left us quite, and dwell’st among the stars,— 
Thy pure and native home—(thyself perchance 
The lov’liest in that radiant multitude, 
And brightest)—then, oh from thy heavenly seat 
Look down—not in disdain, that we did feel 
Thy worth imperfectly—in pity look 
Smiling, and aid us still—for thou hast power, 
And to thy chosen few mayst delegate 
Thy wholesome influence, and in the breast of man 
Infuse a power—a subtle essence, that 
Doth raise, and doth refine the soul, and wean 
The timid mind from weak and selfish thought, 
And nerve’t to dare, and do—such deeds as bards 
Of old have sung, when Thrasybulus struck 
The thirty-headed Hydra—or when he 
Of Rome, a stern and mighty spirit, struck 
Great Caesar in the Capitol—albeit 
His heart bled for’t—and yet that deed doth bear 
A dark, as well as lofty character— 
And in these later times a smoother road 
Is found to the same eminence—That road 
Should we pursue with firm, unceasing tread— 
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Tranquil as firm, but firm as peaceful—then 

The gaol must near at last—Bright Liberty ! 

I gaze upon thy starry coronet, 

For now amidst yon’ host of burning lights 

I see thee, or I fancy—and I bend 

A humble worshipper before thee—Oh ! 

Let not this tribute to thy worth be lost— 

Tho’ all unworthy in itself—yet—let the cause 

To which my lowly line is dedicate 

Save it, and make it holy — PIERRE. 


Two issues later appeared the inevitable protest, inspired, if not actually 
written, by Reynolds, to whom the sonnet On the Sea was confided 
during the previous April, immediately after its composition : 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


The following Sonnet is from the pen of Mr. Keats. It is quite sufficient, we 
think, to justify all the praise we have given him,—and to prove to our corres- 
pondent Pierre, his superiority over any poetical writer in the Champion —J.H.R. 
would be the first to acknowldege this himself. 

SONNET. 

ON THE SEA. 
It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores,—and with its mighty swell, 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns,—till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
Often ’tis in such gentle temper found, 
That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be lightly moved, from where it sometime fell, 
When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 
Ye, that have your eye-balls vex’d and tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea :— 
Or are your hearts disturb’d with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody,— 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as the sea nymphs quired ! 

In regard to this famous sonnet Buxton Forman observes that “ Wood- 
house, in his Common-place book, records that it was published in 
The Champion for the 17th of August, 1817; ... In line 7 the 
Reynolds version reads ‘whence’ for ‘where’. Woodhouse reads 
‘ where ’, doubtless following a corrected copy.” It is rather strange that 
both commentators make no further comment on a version that includes 
such important variants from the accepted text as occur in lines 7, 9 and 
11. Allowing for the compositor’s omission of “if ” in the last line, the 
Champion reading seems almost to be preferred, and may even represent 
the most advanced state of the sonnet’s revision. 

Pierre’s letter was apparently passed for press by a deputy during one of 
Scott, the Editor’s, many absences or indispositions : for, with the follow- 
ing belated editorial opinion on it and his verses, in the issue of 31st 
August, he is finally dismissed from the columns of The Champion : 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pierre’s Letter has been received. We do not agree with his letter. His lines, 
though good in parts, lead to nothing :—Nor do the best passages appear to be 
very original. 

The question of Pierre’s identity irresistibly invites speculation. Before 
embarking on individual considerations, however, one is tempted to 
challenge the bona fides of his disparagement. In 1817 Keats was the author 
of one small volume of poems which, with the exception of notices in The 
Examiner and The Champion, attracted little or no attention. It is 
not, therefore, likely that an avowed despiser of those poems would make a 
study of them sufficiently intensive to enable him to reproduce in his own 
compositions many of their most startling characteristics. Nor is it likely 
that one whose work spontaneously exhibited those characteristics could 
espouse an antipathy for the greater artist’s work. Besides introducing the 
very aspirations, ideas, images, the very phrases almost, that Keats loved 
best, into his lines, Pierre adopted also the technical usages which are so 
marked a feature of Keats’s verse : witness the almost unrestrained em- 
ploy of the enjambement, and the considered elision of the e in inflected 
syllables, and even of the i in “ it ”, also Keatsian. If Pierre’s disparage- 
ment is assumed, as it appears truly to be, one is forced to the conclusion 
that his letter throughout is a hoax. 

Was Pierre, perhaps, Keats himself, impelled to the perpetration of 
this hoax partly by the same impulse that led to his participation in the 
‘Peter Bell’ episode, partly by modest disclaimer of the lavish praise 
bestowed upon him in his friend’s review of the preceding March? He 
was certainly an admirer of the old poets whom Keats loved. The italicisa- 
tion in the eighth and ninth lines of his sonnet might well be a signal to 
some friend, more especially Reynolds whose commendatory sonnet opened 
with a comparison of Keats’s thoughts to fresh-gathered leaves such as 
Pierre, in his first line, craves. Then there is the apparent misprint for 
““ goal’ in the ninth line from the end of the ode. Might not this have 
been written “ gaol’ deliberately, as an oblique reference to the reward 
that was meted out to his friend Libertas—Leigh Hunt—for his too close 
adherence to the cause apostrophised in the ode? Were Keats Pierre, a 
significant circumstance presents itself in the pseudonym adopted. In 
Hone’s Table Book, at page 371 in the earlier editions, will be found a 
paper entitled Memorials of fohn Keats, signed “‘ Gaston ”’, consisting 
of a letter describing the emotions experienced by the writer on glancing 
over some lines written by himself shortly after Keats’s death, which 
he proceeds to reproduce. I'he names Pierre and Gaston are to a French- 
man equally supplementary to each other as are James and John to an 
Englishman. One can imagine, therefore, the author of these ‘“ memorials ” 
casting round for a suitable pseudonym to append to his letter, and having 
been in the “ Pierre ”’ secret, let us suppose, selecting “‘ Gaston” as afford- 
ing a fitting echo to the name which he had known his hero at one time to 
have adopted. 
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JOHN STUART MILL & LITERATURE 


By STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


ANY a reader remembers great men of the nineteenth century 

by Thomas Carlyle’s contemptuous phrases. I know illiter- 

ates in the period who echo smilingly that Cardinal Newman 

. “had the brains of a full-grown rabbit ” ; or that Scott could 

be cut up into a dozen Dickenses. Later Carlyle repented of these vitriolic 

sayings, but they left scars. And none has endured longer, defying history, 

biography and all scholarly artillery, than the Chelsea sage’s label for 

John Stuart Mill: that he was “a logic-chopping machine.” It matters 

not who denies the impeachment: Bain and Courtney in their lives of the 

economist ; Hugh Elliot in his introduction to the Letters ; or Mill him- 

self in the Autobiography by revealing the recesses of his soul. Still the 

phrase, like a country scandal, never dies. Refute it, or ignore it, the ill- 

mannered thing persists, and tags Mill for historians of literature. It has 

the loathsome immortality of a Struldbrug, and doubtless will live for- 
ever, the price of a friendship with Carlyle. 

It might be interesting to collect some of these polluting phrases in 
literature which are remembered long after the truth is forgotten, or before 
it is even apprehended. That Swift “ saw bloodshot ” ; that the author of 
this, Thackeray, remarked “‘Great God, that’s genius”; that Addison 
damned with faint praise ; that Dryden could tag Milton’s rhyme ; that 
Shelley, speculative about the Unknown, peered from his boat into the 
water, and cried: “I'll solve it now ”—remarks as dynamic as these, 
and about as accurately quoted—are the breadcrumbs which slip gently 
down from the professors’ desks to the hungry (?) sheep. These are the 
phrases that flow from the pen of him who writes a Handy Pocket- 
Guide to English Literature. Worst of all, these are what the average 
memory retains—I did not look up these quotations. ‘‘ What was that,” 
Schoolcraft queried, ‘‘ about George Eliot sitting in a garden, and saying 
something about God, the Christian religion, the immortality of the soul ? 
How inconceivable the first—.’ Schoolcraft is a writer of fiction, and 
his scholarship is apt to be inaccurate, but he, too, as anormal human being, 
can quote scores of these epigrams. cg 

The permanent penumbra, then, about John Stuart Mill is, thanks to 
Carlyle’s mot, that he was a man of powerful, acute and logical mind, but 
was quite destitute of emotion. A casual knowledge of the facts of Mill’s 
life rivets the prejudice into a conviction. Most people know that he was 
the son of James Mill, the historian ; that he knew Greek at the age of 
four, that he was a disciple of Bentham and Comte. “‘ He was ”—dare I 
quote the comment of a friend ?—“ an icy-blooded political economist. 
Well, it is true that Mill was a quarter of a century ahead, as his father 
boasted, of his contemporaries in learning; that he was brought up 
without a knowledge of the Bible or poetry ; that of the mystic or romantic 
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elements in literature he had little understanding ; and that until his 
friendships with Carlyle, Maurice, Sterling, and like spirits, he hardly 
knew the meaning of affection. It is true that he was uncomfortably 
rational about Christianity and that he thought most evidence—he cared 
about evidence—argued against life after death. No man in the nineteenth 
century had so wide a knowledge of the import of social philosophy, and 
none attained what he knew by such exhaustive, laborious effort. The 
daguerrotype portrait makes the cool qualities of his mind evident. We 
can see him, weary yet indefatigable, rising at five, toiling all day, and far 
on into the night, we see him with his frail body, and his Titanic energy, 
caring, it would seem, only for the things of the intellect. We see the 
logic-chopping machine at work. 

Nothing could be more false than this. The Autobiography records the 
braining of the logical head, but, far more, it reveals the temper of Mill’s 
somewhat illogical feelings. Mill’s was an emotional nature. Who will 
forget, having once read, that moving passage in the book, in which Mill, 
under the caption of ‘“‘ A Crisis in My Mental History,” describes his 
despair of the meaning of his studies, of personal happiness, of life itself ? 
“It occurred to me to put the question directly to myself: ‘Suppose that 
all your objects in life were realized ; that all the changes in institutions 
and opinions which you are looking forward to, could be completely effect- 
ed at this very instant: would this be a great joy and happiness to you ?’ 
And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No!’ At 
this my heart sank within me: the whole foundation on which life was 
constructed fell down. . . . I seemed to have nothing left to live for.” 
James Mill, the father, could not help his son. He believed that, after the 
freshness of youth and unsatisfied curiosity has passed, life was at best a 
poor thing. It is easy to parallel John Stuart Mill’s experience in the lives 
of intellectual young men. Analysis wears down the emotions, and dries 
up the natural feelings. It is a dangerous time of life—a time at which 
Thomas Hardy cynically remarks many young men commit suicide. More, — 
however, live on somewhat mechanically, without ardour for life. They 
substitute intellect for soul, thought for emotions, following on towards 
a goal with their minds, but bereft of the inspiration of feeling, so divine 
in the flush of youth. Such, possibly, was James Mill’s experience, if 
indeed deep emotion ever animated him, As John Mill knew him, emotional 
barrenness was his fault. The younger Mill could not dove him. 

Such, certainly, was not the conclusion of John Stuart Mill’s experience. 
He emerged from his Weltschmerz with an enrichment of spirit. After the 
crisis we find him quieter, less intense intellectually, yielding to and yearn- 
ing for affection. If there were no other evidence this triumph alone over 
the disease of the intellectual life would prove the strength of Mill’s 
emotional capacity. Its confirmation lies in the fullness of Mill’s later 
friendships, especially in “ the most important friendship of his life ”— 
his passionate devotion to the lady who became his wife. Fot ‘ seven 
years only ” he cries in the extremity of her death. “ Her memory,” he 
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writes afterwards, “ is to me a religion, and her approbation the standard 
by which, summing up as it does all worthiness, I endeavour to regulate 
my life.” Mill’s love for his wife, greater even than his love for the 
sacred objects of his life, is the most intense and beautiful fact in his nature 
—a nature capable, we cannot doubt it, of profound emotion. 

Now what rescued Mill at this crisis of his life from hopelessness was not 
logic, or positivism, or Jeremy Bentham. It was literature, and in par- 
ticular, it was poetry. How simple and beautiful is the passage in which 
Mill tells of his redemption—for it was hardly less : 


I was reading [he says], accidentally, Marmontel’s Mémoires, and came to the 
passage which relates his father’s death, the distressed position of the family, and 
the sudden inspiration by which he, then a mere boy, felt and made them feel that 
he would be everything to them—would supply the place of all that they had lost. 
A vivid conception of the scene and its feelings came over me, and I was moved to 
tears. From this moment my burden grew lighter. 


With the rebirth of atrophied emotions Mill began the development of that 
part of his nature which was no less strong because posterity has seen fit 
to forget it. “ I now began,” he says, “‘ to find meaning in the things which 
I had read or heard about the importance of poetry and art as instruments 
of human culture.” 

Music had its place in this new life, but his real guide was one English 
poet. That poet was Wordsworth. How many have known in the still 
places of the heart the sustaining spirit of Wordsworth, we shall never 
know. Certain it is that his quiet voice may be heard, as if in benediction, 
throughout all the speech and writing of the nineteenth century. And here, 
bearing witness to his power of fortifying the soul, is John Stuart Mill, 
Benthamite and Comtist. In his dark mood Mill had tried Byron, but 
shrank from “‘the vehement sensual passion of his Giaours and Laras.” 
He needed not rebellion against life—he felt that enough—but dreams 
and quiet breathing, emotion remembered in tranquillity. Wordsworth 
first stirred Mill’s interest by his portrayal of natural scenery, for which 
Mill had an intense affection. But his life-long devotion to Wordsworth had 
a deeper cause than the Lake poet’s pictures of Westmorland mountains : 

What [he said] made Wordsworth’s poems a medicine for my state of mind, was 
that they expressed, not mere outward beauty, but states of feeling, and of thought 
coloured by feeling, under the excitement of beauty. 


Does this passage sound like ‘‘ a logic-chopping machine”? He goes on : 
From Wordsworth’s poems I seemed to learn what would be the perennial 
sources of happiness, when all the greater evils of life shall have been removed. And 

I felt myself at once better and happier as I came under their influence. 


Thus Mill came to feel that he had undervalued poetry’s place in life. 
The result of his acquaintance with Wordsworth was an interest in 
poetry which endured throughout his life, and which created a John 
Stuart Mill whom too few people know. Much emphasis has been laid 
upon the extraordinary reading of Mill—notably that between the ages of 
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eight and twelve. Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Demosthenes, Aeschines, 
Polybius, Aristotle—the list seems endless in the classics and philosophy. 
It is well to know that in later years Mill read as widely in pure literature, 
that we have from his pen remarkable analyses of writers so different as 
De Vigny, Voltaire, Shelley, Tennyson and Carlyle. It was impossible 
for Mill not to meditate upon and dissect what literature he read, and his 
observations have a double interest, firstly, that they come from so unique 
a mind, secondly, that they are not of a man of letters, but of a social 
philosopher who cares for poetry. In short Mill became a critic of litera- 
ture. What were his beliefs concerning it ? 

As was natural in a philosopher, Mill was concerned about the nature 
of poetry. He strove to allocate it, in its relation to other forms of art, and 
in its relation to life. As early as 1831 in a letter to John Sterling he raises 
the question whether or not poetry is an art. In 1833 in the Monthly 
Repository he answers his own question by two articles, later republished 
as What is Poetry ? and The Two Kinds of Poetry. In substance the two 
essays appear as one in 1865, in Dissertations.and Discussions, as Thoughts 
on Poetry and its Varieties. The first essay lacks background in aesthetics. 
It is merely a direct grapple with the issues : How does poetry differ from 
the novel, from music, from painting ? The essay is a study in distinctions, 
and, within its limits, penetrative. The second essay represents more 
characteristically Mill’s own view of poetry, a view which he often repeats, 
and which later in a review of Tennyson’s poem he applies as a principle 
of criticism. This principle has for its starting point the obvious existence 
of natures which are instinctively poetic: “‘ ‘There is a mental and physical 
constitution or temperament, peculiarly fitted for poetry.”’ Such natures 
may or may not produce poetry, but if they do it will differ markedly from 
the poetry produced by natures not innately poetical. The latter may pro- 
duce poetry, but it will be the poetry of culture ; whereas the former write 
almost from necessity, and create poetry which proclaims itself as spring- 
ing from an inherently poetical nature : 


Whom, then, [he says] shall we call poets ? Those who are so constituted, that 
emotions are the links of association by which their ideas, both sensuous and 
spiritual, are connected together. This constitution belongs (within certain limits) 
to all in whom poetry is a pervading principle. In all others, poetry is something 
extraneous and superinduced : something out of themselves, foreign to the habitual 
course of their everyday lives and characters ; a quite other world, to which they 
may make occasional visits, but where they are sojourners not dwellers, and 
which, when out of it, or even when in it, they think of, peradventure, but as a 
phantom-world, a place of ignes fatui and spectral illusions. 


As for the other kind of poets : 


Instead of seeming not themselves when they are uttering poetry, [they] scarcely 
seem themselves when uttering anything to which poetry is foreign. Whatever be 
the thing which they are contemplating, the aspect under which it first and most 
naturally paints itself to them, is its poetic aspect. 
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So he concludes : 


The poet of culture sees his object in prose, and describes it in poetry ; the 
poet of nature actually sees it in poetry. 


All this is not subtly philosophical, but it is a sensible and suggestive 
analysis. ‘The line is too sharply drawn, as often in Mill’s distinctions, 
but so lucid a statement is a useful addition to the literature on poetry, too 
much of which is blurred by metaphysics. 

Mill’s theory has its focus in his most valuable contribution to literary 
criticism, his contrast of “ the two English authors of our own day who have 
produced the greatest quantity of true and enduring poetry, Wordsworth 
and Shelley.” Reversing in his illustration, the two orders of Poetry, 
Mill declares Wordsworth to be the example of “ the poetry of a cultivated 
but not naturally poetic mind ” in which “ the thought itself is still the 
conspicuous object.’’ Shelley, however, is clearly the poet of “ Feeling 
itself, employing Thought only as the medium of its utterance.”’ Stated 
baldly here, the theory seems untenable. It is only when we read Mill’s 
discussion in its entirety that he persuades. Once understood the pro- 
position is difficult to refute—or to forget. 

This theory of poetry Mill uses as a test for Tennyson in the London 
Review for July 1835. He studies the naturally poetic mind of Tennyson, 
and notes its expansion,that is, the strengthening of the innate feeling in the 
poet by the increase of culture. How unfortunate that Mill’s master, 
political science, allowed him so little time for literary criticism! Not 
only does he demonstrate that he can apply principles of criticism, as in 
this review of Tennyson, but his off-hand comments on books show keen 
discrimination. Pedestrian, if you will, they are, but sound, and, what is 
unusual in a critic, they possess a high degree of consistency. When Mill 
has weighed all evidence he is able to see that ‘‘ except that the versification 
is less exquisite, the Lady of Shalott is entitled to a place by the side of 
The Ancient Mariner and Christabel.”’ He is the first to understand the great- 
ness of Carlyle’s French Revolution, but he remarks acutely that we derive 
help from his philosophy, only at a particular stage in our mental develop- 
ment ; after that he seems to repeat himself. He attacks convincingly the 
conventional notion that Goethe was “‘ the typical modern man”: “ To 
me it seems that nothing can be so alien and (to coin a word) antipathetic 
to the modern mind as Goethe’s ideal of life. He wished life itself, and the 
nature of every cultivated individual in it, to be rounded off and made 
symmetrical like a Greek temple or a Greek drama.” 

Almost exactly a century ago John Stuart Mill chanced upon the poems 
‘of Wordsworth. That time, he himself says, was the beginning of a new 
life for him. He will always be known as a political economist, but let 
him not be known, thirty years after his death, as a “ logic-chopping 
machine.” He was a man capable of friendship, of love, of an abiding 
faith in the destiny of poetry. He has even an honourable place as a critic 


of literature. 
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THE BAR EY? bint 
THOMAS HARDY 


By JOHN FREEMAN 
I. 
Te: EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY ,* faithfully pre- 


pared by his widow from notes left by him and other matter, 

has an interest beyond that which is proper to mere incident 

and mere fact. The book covers the first fifty years of his life, 
which were scarcely more uneventful than the rest. It records neither 
exultations nor agonies, at the worst a vexation at the touch of a reviewer’s 
fang when the Spectator dealt with Desperate Remedies far more harshly 
than justly. Failure did not overwhelm him, misgivings did not torture 
him, death did not divide him from affection, hopeless love did not 
madden him, and that sharpest of serpents, ambition, did not poison 
his nights. Yet in this copious story of early achievements and great 
designs there is a singular stimulation. Reading it, we must revise our 
easy notion of genius as being always scorned, art always betrayed and the 
world always oppressive ; for in the life of Thomas Hardy we find a man 
meeting the world on its own terms, living by his wits without privation 
and certainly without complaint, pursuing prose when he could not live 
by verse, and then, after steadily plodding on to eminence asa novelist and 
finding himself at length able to live without writing at all, returning to 
verse and making a higher claim to immortality. 


ii; 


It is an odd practical commentary upon a philosophy of disillusion. 
Hardy started life, I suppose, with the same illusions as most of us have 
prized, but he never permitted himself to be illuded through perversity ; 
he bowed to what he found inevitable. Rebuffed here, he would try there, 
and there, until Fate, so often capable of amusement and inclined to in- 
dulgence, gave way and let him alone. ‘That philosophy which has been 
termed sombre, that spirit, as we have thought it, of nescience, was not — 
the sum of circumstance but the expression of character. He was a happy 
man with a sad philosophy—sad for others, he was happy in himself. 
He had to think about the Universe in order to be sad, and it was only 
when he saw something physically dreadful—disease, poverty, agony— 
that his emotion surged with unhappiness. 

Seldom, in fact, has the life of an imaginative writer showed more tran- 
quillity. As an artist he claims no indulgence for his own passions, perhaps 
because he hardly ever regards himself as an artist and perhaps because he 
hardly ever shows passion. When he went to a ballet at the Alhambra in 


* The Early Life of Thomas Hardy. By Florence Emily Hardy. Macmillan. 18s. 
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the early ‘nineties, at the time when Mr. Arthur Symons was persuading 
us that the ballet was a mystical and exalting ceremonial, he saw it as 
merely mechanical, but at the same time dangerous to the performers :— 
their morality could not be judged by the same standard as that of people 
leading slower lives, and so they should be forgiven as irresponsibles. 
He felt himself to be in no such danger ; he was affectionate, his emotions 
were quickly touched, but he was self-possessed. 

In another man than a poet we should say simply that common sense 
saved him from emotional extravagance, and that his mind was clear of 
cant ; but a poet, I suppose, must not be credited with common sense if a 
philosophy can be attributed to him instead. And yet is it not the very 
honesty underiying common sense that makes the portrait of Thomas 
Hardy so attractive ? I do not mean merely his portrait as drawn in this 
admirable volume, though chiefly this, but also his portrait as we discover 
it for ourselves in years of growing familiarity with the whole map of his 
being. He does not falsify, he does not lie, and gradually you become 
more and more interested in the man who is writing, as well as in what he 
has written, for the man himself, the whole man, is expressed in his work, 
in the whole work. 

Thus to read Mrs. Hardy’s pages is to read something familiar. The 
dates may be new to us, the places identified, incidents fixed in their proper 
sequence—yes, but nothing is capable of surprizing us because Hardy 
has already unfolded himself to our eyes in a modest candour throughout - 
more than twenty volumes. Her book confirms what we knew, amplifies 
it, justifies speculations and so gives us an undeserved sense of being part- 
author with her. 

When he was born he was thrown aside as dead until the nurse saw that 
what seemed death was really that calm inanimation which characterizes 
so much of his work and keeps his image steady as we seek to understand 
it. With this, there was a precocity in the small child which showed itself 
mainly in music, and this eager, precocious skill in music is plain 
as a pikestaff in his poetry. No poetry of modern times has advanced 
farther towards the eventual harmony of the form of verse with the power 
of music. Mrs. Hardy records that he hated being touched, and without 
asking a psycho-analyst which particular suppression this points to, it 
is consonant with his extreme physical susceptibility and the emotion or 
pain which, in his life and his work alike, as I have already suggested, 
was so readily quickened. He was in love with thoughts of death :—does 
any reader need proof? this Early Life teems with it. What Mrs. Hardy tells 
here of his engagement to superintend the removal of coffins and bones 
from the old St. Pancras churchyard is precisely what Hardy himself 
related in the last year of his life and is the memory responsible for many 
a poem and passage in prose : 

Throughout the late autumn and early winter (of probably the year 1865 or 
thereabouts) Hardy attended at the churchyard—each evening between five and 
six, as well as sometimes at other hours. There after nightfall, within a high 
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hoarding that could not be overlooked, and by the light of flare-lamps, the exhuma- 
tion went on continuously of the coffins that had been uncovered during the day, 
new coffins being provided for those that came apart in lifting, and for loose 
skeletons ; those that held together being carried to new ground on a board merely ; 
Hardy supervising these mournful processions when present, with what thoughts 
may be imagined, and Blomfield sometimes meeting him there. In one coffin that 
fell apart was a skeleton and two skulls. He used to tell that when, after some 
fifteen years of separation, he met Arthur Blomfield again and their friendship was 
fully renewed, among the latter’s first words were : ‘“‘ Do you remember how we 
found the man with two heads at St. Pancras?” 


Perhaps it may be surprising that when he found he could not live by 
poetry he should have inclined to the Church, and contemplated taking 
orders, with a view to a country curacy. Theological reasons dispelled 
this notion, but it is not very strange that he should have held it for a time, 
for doctrinal points, as part of the full spiritual apprehension of 
the world, retained his interest through most years of his life. Whatever 
the Church might have gained in the Rev. Thomas Hardy, poetry would 
~ have lost; and although the Rev. Laurence Sterne was able to write 
Tristram Shandy, the generation that was shocked by Tess would not have 
been appeased had it been discovered to be the work of a clergyman. 
He would hardly have published : 

I asked the Lord : “‘ Sire, is this true 
Which hosts of theologians hold, 

That when we creatures censure you 
For shaping griefs and ails untold 
(Deeming them punishments undue) 
You rage, as Moses wrote of old? ... 


He : “‘ Save me from my friends, who seem 
That I care what my creatures say ! 

Mouth as you list : swear, rail, blaspheme, 
O manikin, the livelong day, 

Not one grief-groan or pleasure-gleam 

Will you increase or take away.” 


—No bolder, doubtless, than Matthew Arnold, but less discreet. 

And passing to his more ardent inclination for his first wife (whose 
orthodoxy in faith was emphatic enough), the biography hardly makes 
more lucid the abundantly clear allusions of Hardy’s verse. He was thirty, 
but she thought him much older : “ he had a beard, and a rather shabby 
great-coat, and had quite a business appearance.’ You may see him in 
this, and in this other note: ‘‘I found him a perfectly new subject of 
study and delight. . . He was quite unlike any other person who came to 
see us, for they were slow of speech and ideas.” They. drove to places — 
which Swinburne was to celebrate in one of his hundred elegies : 

Tintagel and the long Trebarwith strand, 
Lone Camelford and Boscastle divine— 
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places which, in their mere ringing, remembered names, were to yield 
recurrent delight to Hardy in later poems. And beyond all this, the Early 
Life bears witness to a fact which it is easy to overlook when we dwell too 
much upon Hardy’s preoccupation with rural scenes, namely, his com- 
fortable sociability. He did not invite the sneer of Snob! which snobs 
have flung at Henry James because he loved to dine with the well-to-do : 
but he was no awkward recluse. Partly because he liked it, partly because 
it gave the novelist the chance of noting manners and society, he was ready 
to meet people who wanted him. True that his friends were, at first, fellow- 
writers, men as different as Leslie Stephen and Pater, Henry James and 
Stevenson, but the group extended until it touched if it did not include 
many eminent “ society ” people ; and we may be sure that he was not 
the man to go unwelcomed, and that his welcome was due simply to his 
growing popularity as an author. It is the chiet instance of what I have 
called his readiness to meet the world on its own terms. 

The opportunity of observing people was a valuable one. He went into 
society as Mrs. Hardy tells us he went to the police courts, “ to get novel 

adding.” He had resigned himself to novel-writing “‘ as a trade, which he 
had never wanted to carry on as such. He now went about the business 
mechanically.” 
III. 

At one time he looked to architecture as a means of getting a living, and 
for a while combined architecture and novel-writing, Under the Greenwood 
Tree being written while he was preparing designs for the London Board 
Schools, some of which, unfortunately, still survive to afflict the sight. It 
was the gradual recognition of his powers as a novelist, in particular his 
skill and punctuality in writing serial stories, that led him to drop design- 
ing schools and depend upon novels for a livelihood. It was no urgent 
demand of art, there was no pretence of inspiration, but a frank desire to 
earn an honest living in the readiest way. None of the arrogance of genius 
was his, but all the persistence of a man loyal to his own powers. Since 
verse would not pay and novels would, he would become as good a novelist 
as might be; hence his haunting of police-courts, clubs and drawing- 
rooms, his visits to country houses, his travels here and there for brief 
periods ; and hence the secure indifference with which he could accept 
the dictation which must often be galling to imaginative minds : 

The truth is that I am willing, and indeed anxious, to give up any points which 
may be desirable in a story when read as a whole, for the sake of others which 
shall please those who read it in numbers. Perhaps I may have higher aims some 
day, and be a great stickler for the proper artistic balance of the completed work, 
but for the present circumstances lead me to wish merely to be considered a good 
hand at a serial. 
His indifference, his steadfastness, match Trollope’s, whose Autobiography 
reveals something of the honesty of view that gives a constant direction 
to Hardy’s work and tempts one to say that if Hardys and Trollopes 
were a little more common we should have to revise our notion that 
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genius is divinely capricious and wholly irresponsible. Hardy lacked that 
riotous fecundity which enabled Dickens to pour forth his prodigious 
improvisations as a whale spouts water, but nevertheless he bent his mind ° 
to tasks which were, in his own regard, never other than tasks : and he 
found himself attracting a fame which had never been within his con- 
ception. Desperate Remedies, Under the Greenwood Tree, A Paw of Blue 
Eyes, Far From the Madding Crowd and The Hand of Ethelberta were 
produced so rapidly that you might think he had not another care in the 
world ; yet the cares of architecture, courtship and marriage were borne 
no less lightly at the same time. Perhaps the oddest of results was that, 
some years later, his recognition as a novelist became so wide that he was 
pressed to join the Rabelais Club, as being the most virile of imaginative 
writers, while Henry James, who had never watched professionally the 
opening of old graves nor designed schools nor set up housekeeping with a 
door-scraper and a bookcase, as Hardy had done, was ignominiously 
rejected. 
IV. 


Mrs Hardy has recited these events and prompted these reflections with 
a happy economy, and so left room for what is the most useful and delight- 
ful addition to our knowledge of Thomas Hardy. She has given few 
letters but innumerable notes from diaries and casual memoranda, never 
intended by their author for the public eye, but most valuable in their 
offer of intimacy with his thoughts. Here Hardy, turning from his trade 
of serial novelist, is permitting his mind to think aloud in prose, a random 
picking of his notes yielding these : 
In architecture, men who are clever in details are bunglers in generalities. So 
it is in everything whatsoever. 
More conducive to success in life than the desire for much knowledge is the 
being satisfied with ignorance on irrelevant subjects. 
The world does not despise us : it only neglects us. 
End uf December, 1865. ‘To insects the twelvemonth has been an epoch, to leaves 
a life, to tweeting birds a generation, to man a year. 
April 19. The business of a poet and novelist is to show the sorriness under- 
lying the grandest things, and the grandeur underlying the sorriest things. 


His power of grim description was not the result of deep pondering, for he 
jots down: 


March g. British Museum Reading Room. Souls are gliding about here in a 
sort of dream—screened somewhat by their bodies, but imaginable behind them. 
Dissolution is gnawing at them all, slightly hampered by renovations. In the great 
circle of the library Time is looking into Space. Coughs are floating in the same 
great vault, mixing with the rustle of book-leaves risen from the dead, and the 
touches of footsteps on the floor. 


His physical sensibility is shewn here again : 


July 13. After being in the street : what was it on the faces of those horses >— 
Resignation. Their eyes looked at me, haunted me. The absoluteness of their 
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resignation was terrible. When afterwards I heard their tramp as I lay in bed, the 


ghosts of their eyes came in to me saying, “ Where is your justice, O man and 
ruler?” 


This comes from his own sick bed, a characteristic observation : 
January 31. Incidents of lying in bed for months. Skin gets fair : corns take their 
leave : feet and toes grow shapely as those of a Greek statue. Keys get rusty : 
watch dim, boots mildewed : hat and clothes old-fashioned : umbrella eaten out 
with rust ; children seen through the window are grown taller. 


Here and there are briefer notes which are not less acute and sardonic. 
‘Thus of Leslie Stephen as critic he writes :—“‘ His approval is disapproval 
minimized ” ; and of Pater that “his manner is that of one carrying 
weighty ideas without spilling them.” 

But scarce a word of himself which another might not have written, 
and not a single word of complaint against the Fate that damned him to 
prose when it was poetry he longed for! When Coventry Patmore read 
A Pair of Blue Eyes he told Hardy that he regretted at almost every page 
that such unequalled beauty and power had not assured themselves the 
immortality which the form of verse would have given them. Considering 
this, Hardy notes the secret difference between a living style and a dead 
style—it is in not having too much style, and in being and seeming to be 
a little careless here and there : 

Otherwise your style is like worn half-pence—all the fresh images rounded off 
by rubbing, and no crispness or movement at all. 

It is, of course, simply a carrying into prose of the knowledge I have acquired in 
poetry—that inexact rhymes and rhythms now and then are far more pleasing than 
correct ones. 

When he wrote this he had been driven from poetry as a thirsty dog may 
be driven from water, but the thirst for poetry remained. The period 
covered by the present volume is not concerned with his poetry but with 
the traffic of prose, and it was not until Wessex Poems appeared in 1898, 
when he was fifty-eight, that he could permit himself to tempt Fame with 
verse once more. Was it an extraordinary assurance or an extraordinary 
modesty that enabled him to keep silent so long, when lesser spirits itch 
with agony if they are silent for twelve months ? I think it was simply 
modesty. He would quite freely admit in conversation that when his early 
verses were rejected he contented himself with putting them aside and 
writing others, never presuming to question the judgment of editors. 
Poets were born, they faded and died, or faded without dying, but for 
‘more than thirty years Hardy kept patient and only began to publish 
selections from his vast accumulation of verse when he had finished his 
labour at prose. Almost the only sign that verse was constantly in his mind 
is the allusiveness to The Dynasts in one form or another, the earliest 
reference being thirty-three years before the first volume was issued in 
1908. The heart knows its own bitterness, but whatever Hardy felt he 
kept characteristically to himself. 
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There was, perhaps, one other cause for bitter disappointment, of which 
a single hint is given in the Early Life and none, I believe, elsewhere. 
When Hardy was thirty-seven, and married, a servant was detected in 
flight with her lover. A few weeks later he notes : 
We hear that Jane, our late servant, is soon to have a baby. Yet never a sign of 
one is there for us. 


Vv 


The frontispiece to this volume is a portrait of Hardy aged sixteen, a 
remarkable, an astonishing portrait. The face has a touch of foreignness 
—the family derived from Jersey—and a beauty which, as we look at it 
now, is prophetic. The brow is unusually broad in one so young, the nose, 
lips and chin shapely, and the separate features under rather heavy hair 
compose a countenance of masculine firmness and sweetness, almost 
prematurely tranquil. And in the last months of his great age the moving 
face showed not a jot more heaviness, and a sweetness and serenity almost 
unmarred. The loss of flesh and the growth of bone had imparted nothing 
of the harshness of time, but had given the features a Roman look, so that 
you might think they had grown into the likeness of the Roman knights 
whose bones slept in the soil of his garden at Dorchester. Mrs. Hardy 
quotes an anonymous description of his appearance halfway through 
life : 

A somewhat fair-complexioned man, a trifle below the middle-height [he was 
actually five ft. six and a half ins.] of slight build, with a pleasant thoughtful face, 
exceptionally broad at the temples, and fringed by a beard trimmed after the 
Elizabethan manner [this beard was shaved off about 1890, and he never grew 
another, but had always a moustache] ; a man readily sociable and genial, but one 
whose mien conveys the impression that the world in his eyes has rather more of 
the tragedy than the comedy about it. 


VI 


It is a notable coincidence that Hardy’s Early Life should be published at 
the same moment as The Life of Charles M. Doughty*. They were born 
and died within a few years of each other ; each of them wrote prodigi- 
ously in prose and verse, each turned eagerly to verse in maturity, each 
pursued it till death with indefatigable ardour. They never met, and 
Doughty, in 1909, said that he had never heard of The Dynasts or its author. 
Hardy’s story suggests few difficulties in the author’s way, apart from that 
harsh suppression of his poetry, but Doughty’s presents an almost life-long 
discouragement of his prose and the most absolute disregard of his 
many volumes of verse. Hardy’s Early Life discloses an abundance of 
friendly human encounters, but Doughty’s were very few. In one superb 
characteristic they were precisely equal—the religious fidelity with which 


they preserved their creative powers and refused the corruption of the 
time. 


A A Ea AE Ea OEE ENDS ERE STE ie AEP ESE ELE PRET TE o e 
*The Life of Charles M. Doughty. By D. C. Hogarth, Oxford University Press. 18s. 
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Doughty’s life was illuminated by his great travels in the East, begetting 
Arabia Deserta, but apart from what he tells us there, little seems left to 
tell. When the imaginative hour has passed he is inarticulate. With 
Hardy it is different, for apart from his own words there was very much to 
tell and we are the richer for this volume. But while the creative hour 
lasts, for Doughty or for Hardy, how wonderful seems their gift ! Words 
thrill us and speech is divinity. In a page, almost in a phrase, Doughty 
brings before us the dizzy, sunstruck desert, the nomads of centuries, the 
ancient world indifferently swaying past the modern, each incompre- 
hensible to the other ; or in verse he calls up the freshness of an earlier 
England, and in a line restores us to consciousness of an ancient heritage. 
And not less does Hardy, when with his massive exactitude and brilliant 
felicity he conjures up heath and woodland, and the inhabitants of a 
cruder world, or sings in his curiously reverberating verse a song which 
it is sometimes a pain, often a delight, and always a stimulation to 
remember. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EDWARD PERRY WARREN 


(To the Editor of ‘THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—The death of Mr. Warren, after an operation in London on December 28th, 

should not pass without some record, however inadequate, in THE LONDON MERCURY. 
Though in his sixty-ninth year and yet probably known to none of your readers, except 
personal friends, even by name, he was a man of great distinction and originality ; and the 
day will come when he will be recalled with honour as one of the few great patrons of his 
time. Perhaps no worker alive was more free from the illusion that publicity, in itself, is to 
be prized. His aims, his generosity, his scholarship, his patronage were carried on in silence. 
A critic of Democratic and Romantic ideals, he was not tempted by the sanctions of the 
modern world. 

A Bostonian by birth, he was educated both at Harvard and at Oxford, before his friend- 
ship with the late John Marshall led him to devote much.of his time to Greek antiquities. 
Marshall, who died a year ago in Rome and was almost Warren’s double in figure, so that 
when you saw them pacing the lawn at Lewes House a pair of indistinguishable backs was 
all that you could see, was adviser to the Metropolitan Museum of New York on the purchase 
of Greek sculpture. The creation of the Greek antiquity section of the Boston Museum was 
one of Warren’s achievements,.and Marshall has won posthumous respect for having lately 
proved to be one of the very few experts who were not deceived by the forgeries lately exposed 
and now on their way back from America to Italy. 

After leaving Oxford and travelling in Italy, Germany and Greece, Warren made his 
English home at Lewes, which became a kind of clearing house for ancient works of art 
passing from the Continent to England or to Boston. Greek sculpture, Greek gems,* 
Greek vases continually arrived at Lewes, where the house was locally remarked for the 
fecunda quies and the remote pursuits of its owner and his many friends. Warren had many 
friends of all kinds, and none who had not abundant cause to thank him. He would educate 
their sons, start themselves in professions, send them travelling; and each contributed in 
some way or other to the varied interests of their common centre. All this was part of a 
philosophy grounded in Pindar and Aristotle whom Warren would read every morning 
ee breakfast with the regularity and care that our fathers devoted to the Authorised 

ersion. 

He was a good specimen of an educated man. He was at home in Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian and English, and had read all worth reading in these tongues, not omitting 
contemporary books. He rode Arab horses ; he was a good swimmer ; of excellent judgment 
in business affairs ; of most sympathetic understanding of the troubles of others. A born 
confidant, and the recipient of countless private griefs, he was also an accomplished master of 
novices, and it was a sight to see him take in hand and develop the young people who were 
often about him. 

His benefactions to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, were acknowledged by an honorary 
fellowship, and his public gifts too were not bare cheques but part of a detailed plan to 
confirm and strengthen classical studies. 

A collector by nature (there were also Rodins, Dolores, Yanina embroideries and old 
China at Lewes House), he had a theory of singular perfection ; of which the Arab stallion 
among horses and the rat-tailed spoon among silver were types. Liking to give silver to 
his friends, he found locally a young goldsmith, now in America, gave him his chance 
developed his talent, and kept him busy making pieces for several years. Another instance 
of his patronage was that of a young fellow from an industrial town who, after his crude 


* Cf. Ancient Gems in Lewes House. By Prof. J.D. Beazley. 
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paintings had been criticised by certain artists, was also lifted from his slough of des- 
pond, apprenticed to a mason with true feeling for good design and lettering, and is now 
doing well as a stonecutter and sculptor. There is also a scribe and designer whose work 
is mainly due to Warren. 

_ Warren was also an author incidentally and by the way. The few who read it still prize 
his witty pamphlet, occasioned by the recent controversy over the retention of Greek, called 
Classical and American Education. Blackwell was the publisher, and from the same firm 
there came a few years ago, three Greek stories Alcmaeon, Hypermestro, Caeneus. The 
austere beauty of their prose, the instinctive, not factitious, nobility of their Greek feeling, 
is a virtue not elsewhere to be found in modern writing. Our Paters and Symondses are 
romantics at heart. Warren was Greek through and through despite his knowledge of, and 
discernment in, Christian theology. 

Really a very complex character, in private life he was simple, wearing his resources as 
carelessly as he wore his clothes, very considerate, very witty. “ Friendship is so little under- 
stood in the modern world that we deem that we possess it ” ; ‘‘ You are of those who can 
bear with equanimity the misfortunes of others ” ; ‘““T'ry to maintain a wholesome abstention 
from spirituality ” are remarks that one recalls. 

No man alive was more indifferent to ingratitude, and, like all generous men and generous 
patrons, Warren had his share of the ungrateful. He went his way, austere, philosophic, 
generous, in pursuit of the good life and of dpern, and in some degree he changed the 
characters of all around him. A hero to some, a friend to more, a puzzle to others, he was a 
man apart, falling, indeed, little short of his exacting standard of nobility —Yours, etc., 

OsBERT BURDETT. 
Jan. 7, 1929. Grasse. 


¥AMES II 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY) 


IR,—Your reviewer, in a flattering notice of my book fames II, says he “nearly gave it 
p’”’ on reading the sentence, ‘“‘ newly gotten millions of Church spires.” No wonder ! 
For the sentence as it stands is meaningless. The word “‘ spires ” is a misprint for ‘“ spoils” 
—I missed it, with several other errors, in reading proofs. It has been corrected in the 
second edition.—Yours, etc., 
H. Bevioc. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HAVE recently been reading a book of American origin—but revised and 
edited for English readers by Mr. Raymond Dean—the Primer of Book-Collecting, 
by Mr. John T. Winterich (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.). The American edition of 
this appeared, if I remember right, about two years ago ; but, as I was then 

myself writing a book on the same subject, I purposely refrained, at that time, from 
reading Mr. Winterich’s book. The same circumstance hampers me somewhat, at 
the present moment, also in writing about it, so that I feel that it is only fair that I 
should not review the book, but confine myself to commenting and enlarging upon 
any particular points that I have noticed in the course of my perusal, and any trains of 
thought that have been set going in my mind. Mr. Winterich writes with the object 
of instructing those who know nothing of book-collecting in that rather limited part 
of the art which consists in getting together good copies of well-understood sets of 
books ; and he separates the collector sharply from the bibliographer. This latter 
point is one that I have often noticed in the attitude of American writers on book- 
collecting ; I remember, for-instance, that such an enthusiastic collector as the late 
William Harris Arnold wrote that he had only once made a bibliographical discovery 
and that ‘only a little one ’’—-which can only have been because he was not in the 
habit of searching for them. And I fancy there is an obvious explanation of a such an 
attitude in American collectors—at least, so far as European books are concerned. 
Let me put it this way. In England, the collector lives, as it were, on the edge of a 
vast heap of books, some of which belong to kinds that are fairly well understood 
and classified. The greater part of the heap, however, is made up of books which 
have never yet been properly studied as books. Therefore the obvious and most 
inviting thing for the English collector to do is to pick the heap over afresh with a view 
to recognising and classifying new types of books, discovering new authors, or 
illustrators, printers, or binders, of merit, new subjects for investigation. Therefore 
the English collector is almost invariably in some degree a bibliographer, or, if he 
does not get so far as writing about his finds, at least some kind of investigator. It is, I 
think, literally true that amongst my English friends I do not know one book-collector 
who does not make collecting a mere part of investigation and study. But in America 
the position of the collector is very different. The English-printed books do not 
exist in a great, partly-sorted, pile on his doorstep. Indeed almost the only English- 
printed books that are there are those that have been deliberately picked out, volume 
by volume, from the English pile, and specially imported into America. Clearly, 
therefore, the most obvious thing for the American collector of English books to do, 
at present, is to concentrate on putting together sets of the already classified and 
understood books. With regard to American-printed books the position is, of 
course, reversed ; the pile of unsorted material is on the American doorstep, and an 
English collector, if he wished to collect Americana of transatlantic origin, would 
have to spend most of his time (as the American collector of English books has to) 
in importing already ticketed and identified books from the other side of the ocean. 
But as the American heap is, of necessity, so very much smaller than the English 
heap, the result is that there exists between the attitude, towards their common 
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hobby, of the typical American and English book collector that difference to which 

I referred earlier in this note. Another random observation I am prompted to make 

about Mr. Winterich’s book, and that is that I am glad to see that both he, and his 

English Editor, Mr. Dean, deprecate too much attention being paid to the dust- 

“Sa tah which new books are sold so often now-a-days. Let me quote Mr. 
interich :— 


Some dealers and collectors to-day stress the importance of the dust-jacket which 
protects a new book, and there are those who go so far as to assert that in years to come a 
book will not be considered as in perfect condition unless the dust-jacket accompanies 
it. I doubt whether the dust-jacket will attain anything like that marked consideration 
but it does add something. 


And this Mr. Dean annotates as follows :— 
_ The absence of the dust-jacket cannot possibly justify describing a book as imperfect, 
Just as the absence of the cardboard book-marker which publishers sometimes insert as 
an advertisement does not make the book deficient. Neither dust-jackets nor markers are 
integral parts of the book, and the absurdity of attaching undue importance to jackets 
lies, for one instance, in the fact that many of them are either transparent tissue paper 
or plain cartridge paper which anyone could supply. 


Quite so. I cordially agree, and very much dislike the tendency to make a thing of 
importance of the dust-wrapper. And yet I see a difficulty. Dust-wrappers are 
more and more becoming things over whose design great care is taken. In a recent 
volume on book-production much space was given to reproductions of dust-wrappers, 
many of which were undeniably works of art within their own medium of expression. 
Moreover they have a close relation to the book which they cover (I am speaking, of 
course, not of plain paper jackets, but of those which are lettered and decorated), 
which makes them hard to disregard entirely. So that I don’t quite see what is to be 
done about it. The picture jacket is so much more effective, as a selling agent, than 
the plain paper of which Mr. Dean speaks, that it is, I presume, impossible to per- 
suade publishers to give us always a mere characterless sheet of protective paper, 
which we can throw away with a clear conscience. So probably there will be collectors 
who like to possess their books in the original dust-jacket—which, as Mr. Winterich 
says with a neat evasion of exactitude, “‘ does add something.” But I can’t help 
wondering where all this is to stop. The binding is to protect the book. The wrapper 
is to protect the binding. If the wrapper is habitually to be made a thing of interest, 
even of beauty, are we not threatened with the possibility—the likelihood—of yet 
a third layer of protection, a wrapper to protect the wrapper ? and so ad infinitum ? 


| CANNOT, with a clear conscience, make that last paragraph of mine any longer 
than the sufficiently unwieldly length to which it has already grown. So a new one 
has to be begun, though its subject is only another inconsequential comment on the 
same book. In its final chapter, headed ‘“‘ Books as an Investment ” Mr. Winterich 
gives two lists of modern authors. Of the authors in the first list he says that anyone 
who bought their books when they first came out has no cause (financial cause, I 
presume) ‘‘ to deprecate the soundness of his critical acumen.” And the man who 
did the same by the writers in the second list can go even further, for he “ has cause 
to rejoice.” The authors in this second, especially favoured, list are Joseph Conrad, 
Rudyard Kipling, George Gissing, George Bernard Shaw, J. M. Barrie and John 
Galsworthy—an interesting selection because it contains three writers whose vogue 
among wealthy collectors is very recent indeed. But the other list, that of writers who 
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have done well by their original purchaser without actually causing him to jump for 
joy, is, to me, even more interesting. This is it :—* Walter de la Mare, A. M. Tom- 
linson, Hugh Walpole, Sir William Watson, George Moore, Maurice Hewlett, 
W. H. Hudson, James Stephens, John Drinkwater, Max Beerbohm, N orman Doug- 
las, Gordon Craig and E. M. Forster.” Now, apart from the fact that that list con- 
tains at least one name which I would transfer to the category of actually joyful in- 
vestments (and that Mr. Masefield is not in either list—but then, perhaps they are 
not intended to be comprehensive) what interests me most is the inclusion of Sir 
William Watson. So far as I know, Sir William is very little collected in this country, 
and I imagine that most of his works, save perhaps a few limited editions, could be 
bought for under their original price to-day. Certainly I have seen several works of 
his—including even some of his earliest books—in recent catalogues at only half-a- 
crown or so each. I wonder if it can be that a collecting vogue for Sir William Watson 
has already begun in America (though word of it has not yet reached the smaller 
English bookshops). Or can it be that Mr. Winterich is indulging in a little intelligent 
anticipation of events ? If the latter solution is the correct one, I am not at all sure 
that Mr. Winterich may not be right. There is great beauty and accomplishment in 
much of Sir William Watson’s poetry, and I cannot believe that his first editions will 
go on being allowed to lie unwanted on the dustiest shelves of suburban bookshops. 
But as to that, only the event can shew whether I am right or not. What would sur- 
prise me, however, would be to learn that there is now any considerable fashion for 
collecting Sir William Watson’s books. 


BOOK of which I ought to have acknowledged the receipt some little time ago, 

is Bibliography, Practical, Enumerative, Historical : An Introductory Manual, by 
Messrs. H. B. van Hoesen, assistant librarian of Princeton University, and F. K. 
Walter, librarian of the University of Minnesota (Scribners. £1 7s. 6d.) The warning 
must be given, especially in these notes which are addressed primarily to book- 
collectors, that the word “‘ bibliography ” is not used in this book in the same sense 
as it is in, for example, Dr.McKerrow’s Introduction to Bibliography. That is to say 
that by “‘ bibliography ” Messrs. van Hoesen and Walter do not mean the study of the 
way in which the author’s manuscript is made into a printed book. As that study is 
what many people—most perhaps,—do mean by bibliography, it may be rather a 
shock to discover in this book nothing about the way in which a sheet is folded in 
octavo, nothing about catch-words or cancel-leaves, no discussion of the words 
“issue ” and “ edition ”, and the like. What this book really is is a guide to reference 
books. There are fifteen chapters in which certain wide subjects such as the History 
of Writing, and Library Science are discussed in outline, with numerical references to 
an appendix in which the names, authors, publishers, dates, etc. of more than six- 
teen hundred books of reference are given. Then come such widely different sub- 
jects as Music, Art and Archaeology, Law, Sports and Botany, to name only a few 
picked out at random. I must say that, so far as a cursory examination has enabled 
me to judge, the authors do seem to have managed to pack an uncommon amount of 
information into their five hundred and odd pages. 


oi res sale of Mr. Jerome D. Kern’s library, at the Anderson Galleries in New York, 
has, as I write, run half its course, and realised a total of more than £186,000 


for 748 lots. I propose, however, to postpone comment on this sale until next month, 
when I shall have the complete returns before me. 
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A important English fifteenth-century verse manuscript was sold at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s on December 14th,and fetched £380. This manuscript contained as 
much as 1750 lines of previously unknown English verse, being a fragment of the 
alliterative poems sometimes called Mum and the Soothsegger. Skeat believed that 
another fragment of this poem was the work of Langland, and printed it as by him 
under the title of Richard the Redeles. The characters concerned in the poem are 
“Mum ”’, a person of politically cautious conversation, and the “ Soothsegger ”, a 
fearless speaker of the truth. It is a pleasure to hear that this manuscript was bought 
on behalf of the British Museum, for it is only very rarely that even a few lines— 
let alone 1750—of fifteenth-century English verse are discovered. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


N these days I can hardly open a catalogue without getting a shock—pleasurable 

or otherwise. I got a good big one from Messrs. Dobell’s list number 82, which 
they have just issued from their shop at number 8, Bruton Street, London, W.1. For 
there I see that a copy of an early state of the first edition, 8vo., 1768, of Goldsmith’s 
The Good Natur’d Man, is priced as much as £65, even though the catalogue records 
that the first line of the prologue is slightly cut into. This price would, of course, 
have seemed incredible six or eight years ago ; but I have little doubt that the value 
of this book will go even higher, for it seems that really attractive eighteenth-century 
books—which not long since were so common—are now much in demand and very 
hard to find. So that each time a copy of an important book comes into the auction 
room it fetches a higher price than the previous copy. Which is, of course, extremely 
comforting to those of us who have been buying eighteenth-century books for years ; 
though I must confess to a feeling of sadness that I did not have the courage of my 
own convictions and put every penny I could lay my hands on into eighteenth-century 
poems, plays and novels. But then, the trouble of investing in books is that, to make 
one’s profit, one has to sell one’s books—which I never seem to be able to bring my- 
self to do. 

I, A. WILLIAMS 
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B.B.C. STYLE 


T is right that the B.B.C., which has its own code for pronouncing English and 

its own proper way of mispronouncing proper names, should have also its own 

style of printing. To that end it has framed House Rules of Composition to be 

observed by Printers to the B.B.C. Here is some excellent counsel as to setting : 

Setting should be as close as possible. Lower-case matter should be set with a thin 
or a middle-space between words rather than a third or wider. After a full stop an en 
space or less should be used. 


It is, however, not enough to lay down good rules : the B.B.C. should live up to its 
own precepts. One of the worst-printed journals known to me is The Radio Times. 
Paper, type, setting, printing, are all alike bad, and all conspire to make it difficult 
and distressing to find one’s way about the daily programmes. The Radio Times 
has a large circulation and also a position which is unique in that, instead of being 
taken up just once like other journals and cast asidé-as soon as read, it is consulted 
every day of an extended week in every kind of household. That commanding position 
should enable the B.B.C. to give its countless friends and listeners an official organ 
which in every detail of its production shall be worthy of the high aims and inspiring 
judgment by which, in the main, its musical and literary programmes are directed. The 
publishing trade has no real grounds for its jealousy of the B.B.C. and its publications ; 
for wireless is a great stimulus to study and to reading ; and that is just what the 
publishers want. But the B.B.C. should educate us to good printing, too, in the most 
practical way of all. 
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Sue to its patriotic aim of printing worthy editions of great Welsh writers and 
of books relating to Wales, the Gregynog Press gives us a volume of poems by 
Mr. W. H. Davies and an edition of Peacock’s The Misfortunes of Elphin. They are 
both of them charming books in their different ways ; for every book which comes 
from the Gregynog Press bears at least one note of its own, and sometimes two or 
three. The selection of the poems has been made by the author’s friend, Mr. Edward 
Garnett, and in a short preface Mr. Davies gives approval to his choice. Many of the 
poems echo poignant pages of The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp. The text is set 
in the pica size of the revived eighteenth-century letter which the founders have 
christened Baskerville. The paper is a Japanese vellum, so tough that it needs a 
strong and steady stroke with a paper-knife to open the untrimmed heads. The 
verses, instead of being centred, are all pitched to the left, however short the lines. 
In most books of verse this would have made the pages look lopsided : in this the due 
balance is suggested by delicately printed enclosing rules of a pale brown tint which 
define the type-area and are carried through the margins at the fore-edge and back. 
The book is covered by a case of paper-boards of a brown manila with black marbling 
by Mr. Alexander Cockerell ; the back is of black buckram, and strips of the same 
material protect the front edges of the boards. The Misfortunes of Elphin is an octavo 
volume with a page a little bigger than that of the Poems. It is printed on Batchelor’s 
Kelmscott paper in the same Baskerville type with thin leads between the lines. 
Its most notable feature is the series of spirited woodcuts engraved by Mr. H. W. 
Bray. I am allowed to show one of them on the preceding page. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL BARON CORVO 


N the sixth number of The Fleuron M. Paul Beaujon devotes a large part of his 

article on ‘‘ Decorative Printing in America ”’ to the typographical ornaments de- 
signed by Mr. W. A. Dwiggins. Just as Mr. Bruce Rogers entertains himself and us 
by building up monotype units into decorative head- or tail-pieces, or even into 
entire pages, so Mr. Dwiggins constructs his patterns out of an assortment of short 
curves, lines, angles, spots and other shapes, which he cuts for the purpose out of 
transparent celluloid. He stencils these one by one on to paper, till the whole night- 
marish pattern is complete, ready for the photo-engraver to make into one or more 
line blocks according to the number of colours in the design. Mr. Dwiggins is the 
“secretary” and the only active member of a “ Society of Calligraphers,” from 
which, M. Beaujon tells us, 

semi-occasional pamphlets and trial-pages [are] ventriloquently issued by the “ secre- 

tary ’’ in the name of modernism and common-sense. 


In Mr. Milton Waldman’s essay, America Conquers Death, lately printed by Mr. 
William Edwin Rudge at Mount Vernon, New York, with “ Typography by W. A. 
Dwiggins,” there are three pieces of this stencilled decoration ; and the printing and 
binding show also the typographer’s divagations in the use of leads, furniture and 
especially colour. The title-page, for instance, is printed in green, blue, black and 
red. Apart from the literary interest of this essay by the late assistant-editor of THE 
Lonpon Mercury, it will be treasured by collectors as a curiosity of fine printing. 


B, H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, January, 1929. 
Il est facheux, grand roi, de se voir sans lecteurs. 


HIS line of old Boileau seems made to enshrine the complaints of Italian 

writers of to-day. You need only read Duce instead of grand ro1, and you 

will see at once that a recent initiative of Italian authors, to secure a State 
protection against translations of foreign works, could not find a more 

suitable motto. It appears that the Italian public prefers bad translations of Conrad’s 
or Galsworthy’s novels to good honest native prose. The fault does not always lie 
in the authors. The case of Italo Svevo (whose real name was Ettore Schmitz, a 
native of Trieste) is very illuminating in this connection. Svevo, who died last Septem- 
ber, aged 67, published in 1896 what is recognised to-day as his masterpiece, Senilita. 
The novel passed unnoticed, and the author ceased writing for several years, until, 
encouraged by Joyce to whom he had given Italian lessons in Trieste, he produced in 
1921 La Coscienza di Zeno. This analytical study of a soul was hailed by French 
critics as a match for Proust’s and Joyce’s works, and, through the French gate, re- 
entered Italy, where the author, at last, obtained, not without conflicts, that renown 
to which he was entitled. The conflicts were due to Svevo’s unsatisfactory style 
and barbaric vocabulary, two defects which disappear in the French translation, 
while they were found inexcusable by the exacting taste of the leading Italian critics. 
I think an English reader would easily realise where the difference lies, if he tried to 
read a passage from Svevo side by side with a passage from either Riccardo Bacchelli’s 
Ruota del Tempo and Bella Italia, or Lorenzo Montano’s Perdigiorno. The chief 
achievement of these latter works is a perfection of form which enhances the not 
uniformly relevant subjects. Both these authors have shown themselves capable of 
writing works of sustained interest (Bacchelli’s Devil at Long Bridge is shortly appear- 
ing in an admirable English translation by Orlo Williams), but I daresay the occasional 
essays which are contained in their volumes mentioned above will be the favourites 
with a small public of exquisite taste, while the great public will read with more 
interest a bad translation from Jack London than Bacchelli’s great political novel. 
This peculiarity of the Italian literary market has been discussed in a skilful and 
provocative survey of Italian literature recently published in France, Panorama de la 
Iittérature Italienne by Benjamin Crémieux. To the question why Italian literature 
is not popular in Italy, Crémieux replies : “‘ Because Italian literature is not a mirror, 
like the English and French literatures, but rather a literature of patterns ; rather a 
succession of isolated authors than of schools. . . . One can never follow in Italy, 
through a great number of authors of unequal merit, the blossoming and develop- 
ment of a genre.”’ It is well-known that the majority of the public proves responsive 
only to works conforming to a type for which a taste has been established. The 
English or French public knows what to expect from a novel, because the stamp of a 
long tradition is sure to be present also in second-rate performances. But Italy “‘ more 
rich perhaps in literary geniuses and first-rate talents than any other country in 
Europe, offers a literary climate which is unfavourable to the blossoming of second- 
rate talents.” In Italy every writer wants to assert his own individuality, no matter 
how diminutive ; if he is not strong enough to create something, he rebels against 
something ; if his individuality is not strong enough to thrive in isolation, he seeks 
support from a minor unit, the region, against the greater unit, national literature. 
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That distinctive character of Italian literature, regionalism, is nothing else but an 
individualism to the second remove. Hence the existence of the two different currents 
Crémieux has noticed in Italy: the classical literature of isolated geniuses, and the 
littérature de terroir having a limited regional appeal ; the former written in a solemn 
artificial language removed from everyday’s commerce, the latter rich in dialect 
forms and local idiosyncrasies. Between the two there is a wide gulf ; and the 
average writer misses that golden mean which forms the backbone of literatures like 
the English and the French. 

The phenomenon is particularly noticeable in poetry, where the attempt at fitting 
the alto stile of Italian classical verse to modern subjects has been a frequent cause of 
mongrel productions. Even one of the most gifted poets of to-day, Umberto Saba 
(born in Trieste in 1883) is not always able to make the natural melodiousness of his 
verse smooth down the occasional jars caused by the use of archaic constructions and 
artificial forms. In his Preludio e Fughe one watches a modern thinker trying to fit 
his complex moods to the simple patterns of Metastasio’s metres. When he succeeds, 
the result is a rebirth of that musical purity of Italian verse which seemed to have been 
exchanged, during the last century, for less graceful, if more magniloquent, accords. 
Saba’s success in bending to very personal expressions such a comparatively stiff 
language as that of Italian verse is the more remarkable for its rarity. A less gifted 
poet like Pietro Mastri only occasionally raises an original voice in the midst of many 
echoes. Mastri’s career as a poet is a long one (his first book of verse appeared in 
1900), but in only a few poems (chiefly in that unforgettable Espero) of his last volume 
(La Via delle Stelle) has he soared above the other minor poets influenced by Pas- 
coli. That curious mixture of ancient and modern we notice in Italian verse dis- 
appears in a foreign translation, so that, strangely enough, certain modern poems may 
impress one more in the new garb, in which they appear in the Anthologie de la 
Poésie Italienne Contemporaine published last summer by L. Fiumi and A. Hen- 
neuse, than in their original form. 

While for poetry the prevalence of tradition over regionalism is strong enough to 
allow a comprehensive survey of the whole national production, for prose the best 
way of approach still remains, as M. Cremieux remarks, the separate division into 
those natural units which are the regions. The local colour is so much felt as a neces- 
sity by Italian authors, that even when the author does not attach himself to a par- 
ticular region, he creates a local atmosphere of his own, some regional “ nowhere,’ 
in which different local characters observed here and there appear slightly deformed 
and simplified into types. So the characters of Arturo Loria’s Il Cieco e la Bellona 
(a collection of short stories) move against a quaint background made of Spanish 
and Italian elements and resembling a “ picturesque ” setting of the romantic period, 
with banditti d Ja Salvator Rosa, desperados and gipsies. The background is abstract 
enough to avoid obtrusiveness, and the melodramatic plots are only pretexts ; but, 
though the author succeeds in conveying to us the humanity of his figures, he has been 
unable to dispense with a good amount of regional stage properties which give a 
somewhat monotonous uniformity to his stories. A fantastic regionalism is also the 
medium through which Giuseppe Raimondi tries to assert an individual manner. 
The figure of the protagonist in his Domenico Giordant is little more than the quint- 
essence of a milieu, and the milieu is provincial Bologna of last century, a Bologna of 
daguerrotypes and old prints, old-fashioned and racy. His regionalism is a nostalgic 
regionalism (like Loria’s), and the divergence from reality gives an exotic touch to 
the whole. His Bologna is more wintry and northerly than nature ; another time (in 
Il Cartesiano Signor Teste, a fantasy inspired by a famous book of Valery s) the author 
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finds his home on the bank of a Dutch canal, in a perspective of Pieter de Hooch. 
A homesickness for the North is among the characteristics of G. B. Angioletti, the 
young Milanese author, whose Giorno del Giudizio was awarded the Bagutta Prize for 
1927 (Bagutta is a society of artists assembling at a trattoria of old Milan). Angio- 
letti’s spiritual home is a kind of idealised Black Country, a landscape of villes tenta- 
culaires ; needless to say he never visited the English Midlands, or, probably, he would 
change his mind. Settentrione, one of the most typical essays of his book, contains 
his creed of a uwomo qualunque, the anonymous inhabitant of an Italian industrial 
town. Such a background lends itself either to the realistic sketch or to the apocalyptic 
vision ; and Angioletti has courageously taken to this latter course in the story which 
gives the title to the book, a lyrical evocation of Doomsday in a modern town, tinged 
with the anxiety of a soul alive to metaphysical problems. A more homely note is 
struck by the regionalism of Mario Gromo, whose Guida Sentimentale gives a charm- 
ing sketch of the provincial life of ‘Turin. 

The tendency of the young Italian authors just mentioned to spin round them a 
cocoon of either real or imaginary regionalism is another way of finding an ubz consistam, 
of achieving a sort of vicarious individuality. Each of them seems to be a prey to that 
restlessness which agitates most of the characters of Bonaventura Tecchi (J/ Vento tra 
le Case, short stories) : ‘“‘ To find a steady centre which should be his reason of life : 
this was his anxiety.”” Regionalism, exoticism, are after all only disguises ; but some, 
like Angioletti and Tecchi (this latter wrote in 1927 a very acute essay on Wacken- 
roder), frankly face the religious and philosophical implications of their unrest. Both 
Angioletti’s Giorno del Giudizio and Tecchi’s Incubo (a dialogue of the dead waiting in a 
desolate limbo) are inspired by the same preoccupation with ultimate things. The 
most successful expression of this preoccupation is perhaps to be found in 'Tecchi’s 
La Morte del Vecchio, a story showing in the author a power which seemed to have 
disappeared from Italian letters with the late Federigo Tozzi. In this poignant 
description of the last moments of an old peasant the motif which runs through the 
whole book (J/ Vento tra le Case) culminates and reveals its deep symbolical meaning. 
Rarely do these young Latin authors take life with the natural, almost animal, adhesion 
of young American authors of to-day. No greater contrast could be imagined than 
that between some pages of the books I have been quoting and pages of, say, Ernest 
Hemingway. Among young Italian writers there is only one whose conception of life 
comes near to the American’s: Giovanni Comisso. His Al Vento dell’ Adriatico 
(which had originally appeared with the title IJ Porto dell’ Amore) gives a vivid picture 
of the experience of an ardito in the following of D’Annunzio at Fiume. No heroic 
note is sounded : life is lived, and death faced, with the same impartial, light-hearted 
intensity. Centuries of Christian culture seem to have vanished ; the author has 
recaptured a primitive’s contact with the adventure of life ; he would feel at home 
among the characters of Petronius, or in certain American milieus of to-day. How far 
he may be considered to represent a generation which has come of age with Fascism, it 
would be difficult to say ; but, also from a social point of view, he affords an interesting 
study. A good specimen of Comisso’s art will be found in the first number of 
Pégaso, the new literary monthly edited by Ugo Ojetti: it is entitled Riposo su una 
Collina, and may remind one of the interludes in Hemingway’s In Our Time. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE LADY WITH A LAMP. By Recrnatp BerKeLey. Arts Theatre Club. 


eee REGINALD BERKELEY’S play is based on the life of Florence 
Nightingale. The programme states that it “is not a chronicle play; it is an 
imaginative treatment of a psychological theme.” This is justified. The main interest 
is the development of Miss Nightingale’s character, and the scenes are chosen solely 
with a view to illustrating this. Certain weaknesses arise from this treatment. It is 
no doubt because he was so concentrated on his heroine that Captain Berkeley did 
such inadequate justice to Sidney Herbert. Herbert’s character is not exhibited at all, 
his remarks are brief and trite, and the manner in which he was driven to death by 
his own sense of duty and Miss Nightingale’s ruthless philanthropy is rather stated 
than demonstrated. Some of the time allowed to Lord Palmerston might well be 
spared for Herbert. The historical background at moments is rather scamped ; 
for instance, the transition to the Cabinet’s decision is too abruptly done. There are 
certain other, but subsidiary, faults. There are half a dozen remarks that have not the 
ring of the period, and one could do with slightly less conversation with Mr. Bamford. 
In view, moreover, of the importance of its climax, rather more attention should 
have been given to the earlier stages of Miss Nightingale’s love affair. With these 
reservations, one may say that Captain Berkeley has done what he set out to do, and 
astonishingly well. 

_ The author’s grasp of his central character is firm throughout. Nothing less than 
that sureness, coupled with Miss Edith Evans’s unerringly tactful acting, could have 
enabled the author to “‘ get away with ” the scene at the beginning, in which the two 
lovers address each other through the medium of a fountain—a scene which might 
easily have lapsed into an abyss of sentimentality and pseudo-poetry. There is 
historical foundation for the subsequent phases of the portrait; the passionate 
woman of the Crimea, rigidly disciplining herself and others for the sake of humanity, 
hardened to an almost repellent degree by the necessities of her service and the 
obstacles which every practical pioneer has to face, afraid even once to give way to 
sympathetic emotion lest all her defences should crumble—then the vivacious and 
ironic invalid of the eighties from whom any visiting conversationalist could strike 
fiery sparks—finally, the old crone in her bath-chair receiving in 1907 a deputation 
bearing an Order of Merit, only half aware of her surroundings, but still dominating 
the scene with the ruin of her tempestuous face and the laconic grace of her mur- 
mured “ Too kind, too kind.’”’ This last scene is very well done. It had to be well 
done indeed to be bearable after the second scene in Act IT, which is set in the hospital 
at Scutari. That scene is one of the most dramatically powerful and moving things 
which have been written for the theatre in recent years. Achievement, up to a point, 
was easy, with such materials as a hospital for the wounded and a forsaken lover 
breathing his last in the arms of the woman who had, with a struggle, dismissed him. 
By the same token a clumsy author might have mismanaged it dreadfully. Captain 
Berkeley, where mistakes mattered, made no mistakes; the author’s passionate 
sincerity, expressed through the medium of very simple and economical action and 
dialogue, must communicate itself to any audience capable of feeling anything at all. 
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As I write, the play is about to be transferred to the Garrick. It should have a 
memorable success. The author could not have been more fortunate in his cast. 
Miss Edith Evans who in The Way of the World showed herself the finest of our 
living comedy actresses, has at last had an opportunity of showing that, when suitably 
cast, she is equally good in an essentially tragic part. An actress who can so perfectly 
play parts so entirely dissimilar as those of Millamant and Florence Nightingale is 
indeed a great actress. Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, as Lady Herbert, with every 
subtle shade of age and attitude indicated with a minimum of opportunity, has also 
a chance of doing something new, for her, and does it surpassingly well. It would 
be invidious to make special mention of any of the other characters, which are 
competently acted, but one may be allowed to compliment Mr. Frederick Burtwell 
on his make up and delivery as a typical Lord Mayor of London. 


PUBLICATIONS 


HIS MAJESTY. By Hartey GRANVILLE-BARKER. Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. 
THREE PLAYS. By H. R. Lenormanp. Gollancz. ros. 6d. 
THE ANGEL THAT TROUBLED THE WATERS. By THORNTON WILDER. 


Longmans. 6s. 


oN Meas subject of Greek tragedy was the Fall from Greatness. The 
central figure rises and rises in worldly splendour and magnificence until it 
almost seems to overtop Olympus itself, and then the Gods bestir themselves. ‘There 
is a mighty collapse and the hero is dashed down to the lowest of the low from which 
there is no return. Modern politics have accustomed us to this spectacle in the 
twentieth century and have added a variant of their own. The drama of the Fall from 
Greatness is nowadays immediately followed by the incessant, indefatigable and 
usually successful efforts to ‘‘ stage a come-back.” The Fall is succeeded by the 
drama of the return climb either into popular favour or ministerial appointment. 
Mr. Granville-Barker has carried the sequence a step further in his play His Majesty. 
It is the story of a king who has fallen from his throne and for whom a come-back 
is being most loyally and devotedly staged. But the king himself does not want to 
climb up the steps of his throne again. All he wants is leisure to look after his poultry 
and the avoidance of bloodshed. When, therefore, the counter-revolution, which is 
to sweep him back on a wave of monarchical sentiment, is begun in defiance of his 
orders, he immediately leaves his poultry-farm and hastens to the scene, not to place 
himself at the head of the counter-revolutionaries, but in order to prevent them from 
doing anything silly. The Queen is the real instigator of the Royalists, and it is her 
fatal intervention that sends the chivalrous and hot-headed young leader of the 
Royalists to his death in a trap. 

It all ends in failure for the counter-revolution and the departure of the King and 
Queen to a home offered them by the British in the Bermudas. The Queen’s romantic 
dream of a modern return from Elba and the restoration of the life and society and 
prerogatives and etiquettes of a vanished era is shattered. The King has almost 
succeeded. For the revolution came to an end with very little bloodshed ; the leader, 
one or two peasants, a child accidentally shot, it might have been worse. And Bermuda 
is a “ charming place. Houses built of coral. Not much rain. American tourists, 
British Atlantic Fleet. No mosquitoes to speak of.” 
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Mr. Granville-Barker has written an intellectual play. There is practically no 
emotion in it. The Queen only arouses a faint spark of pity, mingled with more than 
a faint spark of contempt. The old soldier, the young Hotspur who meets with such 
an inglorious and miserable end, the faithful retainer of the King, none of them is 
more than ashadow. Even the King himself is too intellectualized to be really human. 
He has understood that his crown and his throne and all the rest of it belong to a 
past age and that in the eyes of a hard-headed, common-sensical post-war world, 
he is nothing more nor less than a ordinary private citizen. It is a rational and not 
an emotional or sentimental attitude. In this way the whole play has been rationalized 
until the reading of it becomes almost like the reading of a historical document 
from which humanity has been first squeezed. But, technically, it is a masterpiece. 

M. Henri Lenormand is undergoing a remarkable experience. He is having a 
label hung round his neck. First in Paris and now in England he is being described 
as a dramatist of such incredible modernity that he really lives and works in the future 
and his writings, presumably, will only become modern in ten or twenty years’ time. 
For example, M. Firmin Gémier says that “‘ he belongs to to-morrow rather than to 
our own day.” Mr. Ashley Dukes in a foreword to this volume of M. Lenormand’s 
plays says that “‘ he has turned his back upon most of the conventions of literary 
drama.” In fact the general impression is that M. Lenormand’s ideas and his methods 
of expressing them in the theatre make the works of Pirandello, Cocteau, and Gertrude 
Stein look rather like the Fairchild Family or the Parent’s Assistant, and naturally 
this makes him rather awe-inspiring. People will gradually take to talking about him 
instead of reading him ; he will join Proust and Messrs. Pound and T. S. Eliot, and 
the label round his neck will get larger and larger. 

There are probably two reasons for this curious idea. One is that M. Lenormand 
is interested in, and writes a good deal about, psycho-analysis. It is a simple transition 
from ‘he has written a play about a psycho-analyst,” to “ he writes psycho- 
analytical plays,” and once you have got as far as that you have labelled your man 
as an ultra-modern. A psycho-analytical play may mean anything. And in any case 
it is not a play to read. It is a play to talk about at dinner-tables. The second possible 
reason for placing M. Lenormand’s work in the middle of next week is that he 
divides his plays up into “ nine scenes and a prologue,” or “ seventeen tableaux,”’ 
or “ ten tableaux.” That is obviously a pretty advanced thing to do and displays a 
technique of its own, so different from the present-day, old-fashioned way of dividing 
every play into three acts and no more, Act Two containing four scenes and the 
curtain being lowered twice in Act Three to denote the passage of four hours and 
eighteen years respectively. A piece in ten acts is a prodigious modernity ; a piece in 
three acts, subdivided into 88 scenes, is as old as the hills. 

It is in this sort of way that M. Lenormand has acquired his label. Actually, he 
is a playwright of ideas, of a lively imagination, of a brilliant dialogue and of a masterly 
knowledge of the theatre and all its age-old conventions. reed: 

Mr. Thornton Wilder says in his preface that he has “‘ a passion for compression”, 
and that, in three-minute plays, he has found a literary form that satisfies this passion. 
Of forty such plays, Mr. Wilder has published seventeen in a volume of about 100 
pages. They are not really plays in the theatrical, dramatic sense of the word ; they 
are fragments of historical pictures, the sort of thing that Strindberg and Mr. Belloc 
have written. Only Strindberg and Mr. Belloc have done it a good deal better. 
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MUSIC 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


SUPPOSE the gramophone is now an institution, and, as such, will soon pass 
beyond criticism into the haven of accepted things, along with the piano and the 
British Museum : already the instrument is near enough to perfection to satisfy 
an exigent mind ; the most expensive Cliftophone, for example, could hardly be 

better, and it is equalled by the most expensive H.M.V. or Columbia, while, for the 
price of a few cocktails, you may get a portable Cliftophone which will do no injustice 
to a symphony. All that remains is to make the recording a little more subtle, a little 
better suited to the ordinary good gramophone. There is still too weak a contrast 
between violin tone and flute tone ; without the score it is impossible to tell the differ- 
ence, except that the flute is liable to scream unpleasantly in the higher register, as. it 
does in the last movement of the Brahms 1st Symphony (H.M.V.). Another thing 
which should be made easier is the international distribution of records: H.M.V., 
for instance, have made some extraordinarily beautiful Greek records, especially 
AO 21, 6 rodfedAoc, yet, owing to the time it takes to procure them, the most 
enthusiastic are daunted, and justifiably. The gramophone companies are going the 
way of all revolutionaries; success becomes unwieldy, prosperity inconvenient, 
private enterprise no longer sufficient for a business of universal consequence. 
Soon, too, it will occur to somebody that it is not of much use to record every 
month a Golconda of vocal gems from Faust, lumps of sugar borrowed from Puccini, 
and garbled versions of the Londonderry Air, oozing through the queasy voluptuous- 
ness of a cinema organ, when most of Bach remains to do,as well as all of every composer 
whose name does not fill at least a page in some potted history of music. Let the 
companies start by exploring the most recordible music in the world . . . the music 
of Donizetti and Bellini, and let them begin with the Io ti veggio or vegh e trena from 
Marino Faliero. I do not prophesy success for this record, I guarantee it, and equal 
success for a score of others. 
The last two months, however, have produced many good things, led by the 
Brahms 1st Symphony (H.M.V. D1499-1503). I am unorthodox enough to think 
this by far the best of his symphonies, to preserve which I would gladly put any four 
of the Beethoven symphonies into the fire. These records are excellently played under 
Stokowski, who brings out all the fling of the last movement, all the gentleness of 
the third movement, and all that lies between the extreme moods of this generous 
music. H.M.V. have also done the Rimsky-Korsakov Czar Sultan suite, no. 3 (D1491) 
which can only be described by the word “ colourful.”’ It sounds like the incidental 
music to a very expensive cinema performance, hot and sweet as preserved ginger. 
Among vocal records, Olczewska sings Ombra mai fu (D1490) richly and well, and a 
rather dull Gluck aria rather dully. There can be no question, however, that, although 
their programme is less exciting than those of the other companies, from the technical 
point of view the H.M.V. records are easily the best. 
Brunswick programmes are always interesting, and lately have gained by recording 
Mr. Anthony Bernard and his excellent small orchestra. I hear that he has made 
_records of all the Brandenburg concertos which are to be issued one by one, and will 
fill one of the most deplorable gaps in recorded music. Lately he has done a suite 
from El Amor Brujo (30129-30), which is most satisfying and, to my mind, better 
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done than the Columbia records issued at the same time. As with most Brunswick 
records there is an overlayer of surface noise which, after the record has been played 
once or twice, becomes excessively irritating. The suite loses vitality from the fact 
that the Danse rituelle du feu is played too slowly. The Dvorak 4th symphony 
(30125-28), which has also been recorded by Brunswick, is an agreable little work. 

Its joy and its grief come from the dolls’-house, its scherzi and sonorities are the jokes 
and depths of Punchinello, but it is none the worse for that. The third movement, 
especially, is pleasing ; the slow movement, too irresolute to succeed. Among the 
soloists, Brailovsky plays a Perpetuum Mobile (80038) of Weber which succeeds 
admirably. Brunswick have always been particularly good at piano records, and, of 
all gramophones, the Cliftophone has always performed them best. This record, light- 
ly and delicately played, is one of the best piano records I have heard. On the other 
side Brailovsky plays the Scarlatti Pastorale (so-called) and Capriccio, which bar- 
barians have hitherto recorded in arrangements for the violin. The Pastorale is 
marred by too tricky playing, clouded by rubati and small affected rushes: the 
Capriccio pleases because it is played in a more straightforward manner. 

Columbia’s principal work is Tchaikovsky’s 5th Symphony, played under Mengel- 
berg. The first movement is, musically, the only satisfactory one ; the waltz is quite 
out of harmony with the rest, and the second movement is so easy to whistle in the 
street that, for most of us, what little meaning it ever had has quite been blown out 
of it. Matters are not improved by Mengelberg’s conducting of the sentimental 
passages ; the wood-wind is allowed to become palsied by grief, shaken out of tune 
by emotion, betrayed into dying falls and complicated rubati. 'The “ art-album ”’ in 
which the symphony is presented takes full advantage of these opportunities even to 
the length of detecting a sob in the simplest syncopation. Although I read the notes 
carefully, I was disappointed of finding that Tchaikovsky in the climaxes was repre- 
senting a man struggling to get out of his coffin. Triplets are usually thus construed, 
and I should hate to think that an opportunity for false deduction had been wasted. 
Glazounoy’s Stenka Rasin has also been recorded, and extremely well ; his mild, 
fine-mannered music should be better known in England: unfortunately, like 
Rachmaninov and Sibelius, he has fallen under the tyranny of a single successful 
piece. The British public is too contented with admiring the bad works of good 
composers to pry any farther into their compositions. Besides, it might be dangerous 
for, once assured that a good composer is really good, the listener may no longer 
listen for fear lest somebody find him highbrow. 

I feel great sympathy for the Duophone company in their present adversity. 
Their invention is all it sets out to be ; not only are the records unbreakable but they 
are cheap, and such as I have heard are good. The company should prosper as it 
deserves, for its products are exactly right for homes where symphonies are tedious 
and Panatropes unknown, but where it is rather nice to have a little music in the 
evenings. 

_ Those who combine a Panatrope with a taste for symphonies are already so well off 
musically that they forget how short a time has gone by since such a combination 
first was possible. Nevertheless it is not too much to ask that some enlightened body, 
such as the Gramophone Society if it could afford it, should set to work to issue a 
complete edition of the great composers, until not a note of Bach, Brahms, Handel 
and Purcell but can be played on the gramophone. The companies would do far 
better to set slowly about this than to issue weekly sets of the Unfinished Symphony. 
In spite of Lilac Time and a mellifluous nature, Schubert is not the only composer 
worth listening to. 
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A CONCERT OF MODERN CHAMBER MUSIC 


T a moment when they are being so generally abused, the B.B.C. are to be much 

commended for providing, on Jan. 7th, a concert containing so much of interest, 
and by composers whose works should be much more widely-known to the music- 
loving and music-making public; particularly to the latter class, for all the music 
given on this evening was of the intimate kind which gains by being played to oneself 
or to a very small audience. For this reason it was admirably suited to broadcasting 
and should have been listened to by firelight lying at full length in the most comfort- 
able chair available. It demanded very concentrated attention ; Busoni’s musical 
thinking in particular is extraordinarily close-knit. His difficulties are much less in 
the actual technique of the playing than in the interpretation. Herr Eduard Steuer- 
mann could hardly have played the Busoni better. His dry tone is exceedingly well 
suited to that intellectual serenity,and his understanding of the very delicate half- 
pedalling that Busoni always implies but seldom indicates, showed at once how 
completely he had mastered the ideas he was recreating. He should give a fillip to 
the playing of Busoni in England. The beautiful Sonatinas and Albumblatter are 
not too difficult for the technique of the good amateur, who, if he is a real musician, 
will quickly find that they take a very strong hold on his imagination. The Prelude 
and Notturno in this set of elegies are very typical examples of Busoni in his best 
moods. They were followed by the Fantasy Quintet of Vaughan Williams (with two 
violas) which was played with much feeling and understanding by the International 
String Quartet. The mood of the work is that of a scholar, falling into a kind of 
pagan rhapsody into which stray fragments of old tunes he remembers from his 
youth, changed by a fine imagination into sensitive and exquisite melodies. It is 
divided into four short and well-formed movements, Prelude, Scherzo, alla Sarabanda 
and Burlesca, which, in spite of their rather exalted mood, cannot be accused of dis- 
cursion. The whole atmosphere of the work is nearly similar to that of his Piano Pieces, 
which also deserve to be better known. I am glad that international recognition of his 
worth is at last being shown by the selection of his Flos Campi for the Festival this 
year at Geneva, and by the recent successful performance of his Mass in Holland. 

The Five Short Piano Pieces of Schonberg sound like a very faded little joke, 
cracked years ago and with the best intentions. Herr Steuermann did not play them 
very well, and their ashy inconsequence showed no trace of an architectural mind, 
though probably Schénberg, like his pictorial counterpart, Kandinsky, had principles 
almost too convincing to be true. The Concert ended with the Sixth Quartet of van 
Dieren. His music is always extraordinarily diffuse and seems to lack any elements of 
rhythm, melody, counterpoint or harmony. Perhaps one day Mr. van Dieren and 
his champion, Mr. Cecil Gray, will write a book in conjunction, which will explain 
to me just how wrong I am. 

Mme. Claire Croiza’s indisposition was the more unfortunate in robbing us of the 
most amusing portions of the Programme, thereby upsetting the balance and allowing 
us too much of the intellectual and philosophical kind of music. It is a pity, too, that 
as many listeners as possible should not have had the chance of listening to Poulenc’s 
delicious Bestiaire—the Carp song is a real gem—and one has heard many praises 
of Milhaud’s celebrated setting of the Bulb Catalogue, and of Honegger’s setting of 
the Ronsard Songs. Let us hope we shall be given some other chance of hearing them. 

At any rate, it is by such concerts as these that the musical side of the B.B.C. is 
justified, and the public shown what modern music really is. Whether the works 
performed are good or bad is not important ; they are the fruits of the newest trees 
and cannot be neglected any more than the other fruits, however sour, of modern life. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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THE COLLECTED POEMS OF D. H. LAWRENCE. Secker. 2 volumes. LINES: 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF W. H. DAVIES. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


FORTY-NINE POEMS BY W. H. DAVIES. Selected and illustrated by JacyNTH 
Parsons. With a Preface by the AUTHOR. The Medici Society. 8s. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS OF W. H. DAVIES. Arranged by Epwarp Garnett. With 


a Foreword by the AuTHor [and a reproduction of the John portrait]. The Gregy- 
nog Press. {1 115. 6d. 


JAPANESE GARLAND. By Epmunp BLUuNDEN. Decorated by EILeEN Mayo. 
The Beaumont Press. {1 1s. 


cs, becomes the publishing renaissance of the last few years, with its 
outbursts of “ omnibus volumes,” beautiful cheap reprints, and comparatively 
cheap “ fine editions,” like its steady production of the collected works of contempor- 
ary poets. The day appears to be not far distant when we may send nine-tenths of 
the variegated slim volumes of various statures, which at present disorder and over- 
_ flow our shelves, to join the first editions in America. But that is a minor, not to say a 
mercenary, consideration. To have a poet’s work in one, or two, compact volumes, 
re-arranged and prefaced, as like as not, by himself, is inevitably to take deeper and 
more judicious draughts of it ; and that means that one begins to get sight of the man 
behind the writing, which helps with poetry as greatly as it hinders with fiction. 

Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Davies are much be-labelled poets. Labels, of course, are 
useful, and it is human to apply them, whether to facilitate conversation, to examine, 
without loss of time, what poetry is coming to, or just to assist the mental grasp. 
The trouble is, however, that we are apt to attach the label proper to a small section 
of a poet’s work to the whole of it, or even, at the worst, to enforce upon his verses 
a description obtained from his unpoetical activities, his essays, or his autobiographical 
writings. Thus Mr. Davies has insidiously become for most of us (and possibly for 
himself) a “‘ tramp-poet,” although, in fact, most of his poems might have been com- 
posed shortly after alighting from a motor-car, and many must have been written in 
close touch with a library. We allot lengthier and more complex epithets to Mr. 
Lawrence, but we imply usually “ sex-poet ” as distinct from “ love-poet.’”’ And yet, 
now that we have him at full-length, it is clear that he has been as concerned to 
write excitedly about the ordinary emotions of meeting and parting, war, “ travel- 
pictures,” “ still-life ” and, in general, about the sensory affairs of existence from day 
to day, as to luxuriate in untranquil remembrance of the give and take between male 
and female. 

In the first volume (said to consist of rhymed poems, although some of them do not 
rhyme), most of the poems deal with the introspections of a shy adolescent, who teaches 
in a school at Sydenham, and whose mother is dying away, in the background, of a 
lingering illness. All the moods of difficult youth are here, from the most difficult 
of all (which, except in one distinctly priapic poem, are most delicately treated) to 
emergent and triumphant announcement of being : 

But how splendid it is to be substance, here ! 

My shadow is neither here nor there ; but I am royally here ! 


I am here ! I am here! screams the peewit ; the may-blobs burst out in a ae 7. they 
ear 


Here ! flick the rabbits. Here ! pants the gorse. Here ! say the insects far and near. 
31 
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In that, the earliest poem he has chosen to reprint, Mr. Lawrence’s kinship to Whit- 
man, which later becomes more obvious, but less real, may be noted ; the hint of 
Tennyson seems to be accidental. 

In the second volume (said to consist of unrhymed poems, although a number 
thyme most strictly), one comes more often upon the kind of thing which novel- 
readers have learned to expect from Mr. Lawrence. There is, for instance, a Hymn 
to Priapus, rich in anatomical incident. But usually these signatory moments only 
stand out when one has failed to get into the swing of the poem. For, however it may 
be with his less urgent work, in his poetry Mr. Lawrence turns to memories of scienti- 
fic natural history for his metaphors and symbols as simply, and as a rule, as unex- 
ceptionably, as another poet turns to the outward show of flowers and beasts. It isa 
queer bent, of course, and one for which a reason may well lie, awaiting perfected 
analysis, in the chaos of some of his later prose writings ; but fortunately it is possible 
to enjoy his poems, whether as poems or as pieces of bright observation, and remain a 
poor psychologist. 

Human considerations enter surprisingly little into this second volume. The 
pulsating dark gods of life, and their messengers, those sleek vital men, aristocratic 
to the finger-tips with the natural aristocracy of the-muleteer, who slip through the 
novels and stories, are, indeed, hardly present anywhere in the poems. Now that the 
books are shut I can remember no figure in them, except an earlier gamekeeper and 
one or two Italians, seen under their native sun, who might qualify for that regiment 
of wild angels. When, right at the end of the second volume, Mr. Lawrence really 
settles down to symbolize the troubles and rewards of love, and the terror which 
seems inseparable from his view of it, he goes to the tortoise, in a vivid series of 
poems—and is most informing. One had not dreamed that the tortoise had so much 
phoenix in him. 

Equally, the Collected Poems of Mr. Davies ought to make it clear that he, too, is 
no harper on aconstant string. His lyrics, of course, particularly when they are unmixed 
with reflection or too much memory, are easily the best of his work, and stand well in 
the fore-front of this unsongful age. But his collected lyrics would make up into 
quite a thin volume, and there are 400 pages in this. There is, here, in fact, a great 
deal of memory and reflection, as well as satire, philosophy, and even some plain wit. 
It has often been said that Mr. Davies, on the surface, resembles Blake and Herrick ; 
it is not so often observed that he has something of their counterpoises, of the mad- 
dened pity of the one, and the tortuous god-seeking of the other. His poems about the 
poor, if usually rough, are often memorable, especially when he takes poverty at its 
most pitiful, when it has just means enough to scrape into tenements and lodging- 
houses—and is at its furthest from Heaven. And he is capable of a pity wider even 
than that, as wide as Hardy’s, for life and beauty caught by time and chance, and can 
at rare intervals, bring it to as sharp a focus, if not to so fine an utterance. For in- 
stance, there is a poem in which a man sees his dead wife : 


She sat and watched me all the while, 
For fear I looked her way ; 
I saw her powder cheek and chin, 
Her fast corrupting clay ; 
Then down my lady lay, and smiled— 
She thought her beauty saved, poor child. 


So far as its diction goes, that verse might have been written by a lesser man than 
Mr. Davies ; but I doubt if the conception would have occurred to a lesser man. At 
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least, it is good to have, and recognise, this variety, even if it is to the lyrics about 
field and hedgerow and girls’ faces that one turns nine times out of ten. 

And Mr. Davies is even more various still. It seems that he has exercised to the 
full the poet's undoubted right to decide what poems shall represent him even in his 

collected ” edition. Miss Jacynth Parsons and Mr. Edward Garnett would consider 
that he has over-exercised it, and on the whole I should agree with them. Miss 
Parsons has chosen, for the use of her apt and attractive gift of illustration, five poems 
unwanted by their author, and Mr. Garnett introduces into the beautifully-produced 
Gregynog volume no fewer than nine in similar case. Miss Parsons’s foundlings are 
pleasant, derivative trifles, but Mr. Garnett’s are strong and living poems with which 
it is difficult to see what is wrong, unless it is grimness in some and sensuality in 
others. But Mr. Davies has been too long in the open air for either of these moods to 
be unpleasant in him. 

One really ought not to be dragging Mr. Blunden in, like this, at the end of a 
chronicle, and a chronicle about “collected works ” at that. But Japanese Garland, 
if a beautiful book, is only a little one, and, after all, he is certainly the most consider- 
able poet left “‘ uncollected.” And, of course, in a way Fapanese Garland is a col- 
lection. It collects those of his poems that were written in Japan about Japan 
under one cover (an extremely attractive cover, by the way). There are eighteen 
of them, and all except three, or possibly four, are, for Mr. Blunden, mere occasional 
poems, although many another poet would give much to have written any of them. 
His verbal sense, which was always so accurate, is now so settled and mature that one 
doubts if he could recite a limerick without wilfully adorning it. The eye cannot 
float lazily over his pages. It is always stopping to savour, even before the apprehen- 
sion catches up with it, such phrases as, “‘ Wind sleek as unction from that Wrath,” 
or “the amazed and apathizing mind,” or ‘‘ my hobbling commonplaces.”’ The best 
poem here collected is The Daimyo’s Pond which has already appeared in English 
Poems. But Tempest, probably the best instance we have so far of Mr. Blunden’s 
unparalleled capacity for making an exquisite verbal uproar, is very fine, and so is 
Evening Music, which begins : 

Like a great bat’s wing angled on the West 

The dead volcanoes, blue and silent, stand. 

Nothing could seem more finally at rest, 

Colour alone can change their mask : her hand 

From those stone lips, which once ensanguined night 
With shouting hell fire, now allures a gleam 

Like rosy childhood’s love, an amaranth light. 
Darkness comes on her in this fabling dream. 


It is, of course, always unwise to meddle in a poet’s workshop, and anyhow a reviewer 
has little business there, but on first reading that passage I felt like wagering that some 
stray memory of Keats’ sonnet on Ailsa Rock was at its back. On reconsideration 
I am not so sure. But if the reader who cares for such things will look up his Keats 
(as finally I did for verification), I think he will agree that it is a distinction as well as 
a pleasure to be alive at the same time as Mr. Blunden. It would be a pity if we made 
the same kind of mistake as our great-grandfathers, although there is already little 


fear that we shall make quite such a bad one. E. G. TWITCHETT 
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BELINDA. By Hrvarre BELLoc. Constable. 6s. 

ASK THE YOUNG. By W. B. Tritss. Gollancz. 5s. 
NEVER IN VAIN. By Hucu pz Setrncourt. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
TRENCK. By Bruno Frank. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

MOSES. By Louis UNTERMEYER. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
PERIL. By Lioyp OsBourne. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


R. BELLOC gives the impression of having written his story as he might have 
Maa it at the fireside. It has the charm and the faults of an improvisation in 
which curiosity as to how it will be kept going provides a good deal of the interest. 
He has thus taken both mood and material as they came to him, not troubling how 
they might vary from moment to moment, there being only a faint persistent flavour 
of irony to give unity to the whole. The result is strange, slight and very pleasant. 
It has a little wit, some humour, and very often, passages of real beauty reminiscent 
of its author’s poems and of certain pages in The Girondin and in his essays. ‘The 
humour comes out in short and sudden bursts as when, on his daughter’s fainting 
under his harsh language, Sir Robert Montgomery summons the necessary assistance : 
“ Dodgson! Carter! Mrs. Hales! Joseph! Dorothy ! Jane ! Mary ! Jackson ! Henry ! 
Emily ! the boy ! All the rest of you ! Come quick ! all of you! Miss Belinda . . .!” 
How the note of beauty appears and reappears in the story, sometimes with no very 
suitable prelude or conclusion, can best be shown in an extended passage : 

The night advanced ; the music with its sedulous, its ceaseless charm, filled and over- 
filled the heart ; and dance succeeding dance through the warm air, charged with swooning 
flowers, turned, in the minds of the young, that scene to a sort of dreaming. With the 


advent of the first grey light, the new day into which they dispersed under the silence of 
the dawn was of another world. 


That night, in the long slumber which the eager exercise of youth both earns and enjoys, 
this mood of something other than all hitherto conceived still flooded the sleeping soul of 
Belinda. That night a vague but puissant call to nameless but divine adventures, to 
complete yet exalted satisfaction, echoed in dreams through the answering spirit of 
Horatio. Nor did the one, nor did the other know in either mood what summoned or 
what blessed. The influence so shed was general. No object, no person, appeared to 


either in their dreams. Rather was the whole creation filled with an ambient expectation 
of delight, with beatific air. 


When close on noon, the curtain of Belinda’s couch was withdrawn by that one of her 
numerous attendants deputed for this task. . . . 


The beginning is a conventional movement, vaguely reminiscent of Stevenson, but 
soon begins to rise to, and eventually attains, a level which we recognise at once as 
worthy of Mr. Belloc at his best, only to be succeeded by a rather mechanical irony, 
which also is not uncharacteristic. The whole piece might be compared to a musical 
composition of the rhapsodical, rather than of the ordered sort. There are several 
themes, some tender, some mocking, some robustly rollicking : there is an example of 
the last, a considerable passage, which might correspond to the scherzo, in the admir- 
able scene in which the two villains, Sir Henry Portly and Lawyer Fox, each suspecting 
the other of treachery, perish suitably by mutual strangulation. Through the whole 
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runs an echo of older tunes, revived sometimes for the purposes of fun, sometimes to 
evoke a new beauty from them. There is fun and there is beauty in the work: Mr. 
Belloc has done little that is so charming in recent years. 

Mr. Trites’s story is as short, as simple and, if the word may be used without offence 
to either, as conventional, but its purpose and manner are very different. I was not, I 
own, an admirer of his much praised book The Gypsy. It seemed to me that the author 
had read Maupassant very assiduously but was using his technique on material which 
did not convince him. Here he has something of his own to say, and, though scores of 
others have said it before and since, he says it conspicuously Clearly and well. Clancy 
(a girl, by the way) and Reuben are “‘ emancipated ” artists ; she is a painter and he is 
a writer of vers bre. From a meeting on birth-control they proceed to a night-club, 
where they are both struck unconscious by wood-alcohol cocktails. With such a 
beginning, romance, of course, ripens fast. They contract an irregular union, but give 
it out that they are married and are allowed to depart for Spain with a small allowance 
from their respectable but indulgent parents. Here, they decide, they must settle to 
practise their respective arts. They take a farm and begin a life of inefficient house- 
keeping, cigarettes, alcohol and grumbling at each other. Clancy finds herself with 
child and they are married in haste and without dignity. The pre-natal life, not a very 
comfortable one, of the young Gaskell Ballard is described in detail and effectively. 
He survives long enough to be born but does not thrive. He dies. Meanwhile Reuben, 
miserably in debt, has put on one side his independent ambitions and tries without 
success to write the sort of story that editors want. He and Clancy surrender : they 
go back to America, he takes charge of the publicity of his father’s cigarette business, 
and they become prosperous. In the last scene we behold them giving dinner to a 
friend of his early days. This friend has acquired a reputation (Mr. Lynd, I observe, 
has written about him in these pages) but is not prosperous. Reuben says to him : 

“You see, George, I’ve made a study of the artistic temperament—your temperament. 

Now what does the artistic temperament mean? It means that you feel the things you 

write of as deeply as if they were real things. In writing a love scene, for instance, you 

work yourself up—get red-faced, pant, desire the girl, you know. Bah! Disgusting, I 

call it.” 


And Clancy says to him : 

“Mr. Runyon, I want to tell you about a new bill my club is trying to put through the 
legislature. You might write something to help us—leaflets or something. It’s a bill 
forbidding business men to employ girl stenographers except in such conditions as will 
safeguard—”’ 

But here, as always, Reuben changed the subject. 

A simple story—but it is effective because Mr. Trites believes in it and believes that 
it is important that he should tell it. And the telling is admirable in its economy. It 
produces no effect of excessive terseness on any one page, but it does leave the reader 
at the end with an impression that a great deal has been said in a very few words. 
The incidental details, the scenery round Lagar de la Fuente, the servant, Maria, the 
manner of housekeeping, are done with so much solidity and yet with outlines so 
sharp and clean as to give in a dozen lines the feeling that an elaborate description 
has been successfully attempted. Reuben, having delayed to make arrangements to 
bring a doctor over as soon as Clancy’s labour begins, flies off in an agony to fetch 
him, falls off a mountain-path into a tank too deep to climb out of and spends the 
night there. The whole episode occupies three and a half small pages—but the reader 
spends a whole night with Reuben in the tank. Mr. Trites, let me repeat, can be a 
very effective writer when he believes in what he is writing. 
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The heroine of Mr. de Sélincourt’s novel cries : ‘‘ Such a lovely dream! That a 
women might for once bring two friends nearer : not separate them.” The method, 
so far as I can understand,was to have been that of cohabiting with them both by turns, 
and her husband, at its first proposal, was so cross as to resent such a strengthening 
of the bonds of friendship. At the end of the book (again let me say, so far as I can 
understand) he revises his opinion and collaborates with his wife in a wire to the 
third party, beginning, “ Both longing to see you.”’ Mr. de Sélincourt is obviously 
very earnest about this. He quotes Blake freely and maintains a high moral tone. 
He would probably be both surprised and offended if I were to express in exact terms 
the impressions made upon me by his persons. The best of them is a little girl who 
ought to have been smacked and sent to bed somewhere within the first twenty pages : 
that would have improved her manners without diminishing the vitality which Mr. 
de Sélincourt does succeed in conveying. 

Herr Frank’s Trenck is another study in the life of Frederick the Great, and the 
glimpses it gives us of Frederick himself are very good. It shows him at an earlier 
period than in Days of the King and adds something to the portrait drawn in that book. 
The scene in which the young king addresses his family on the occasion of his sister’s 
marriage and informs them that he will never have a child is full of restraint as well 
as power. But the character of Trenck himself and the theme of his relations with the 
king are made the subject of assertion rather than of exposition. Herr Frank has not 
here, as in the earlier book, given flesh to the bones of history : he tells us that these 
bones wore flesh of such and such a texture, but he does not show it to us. 

A good sub-title for Mr. Untermeyer’s romance would be : or Wisecracks from the 
Pentateuch. It shows throughout a cheapness of imagination worthy only of a Biblical 
film which I once saw, which purported to be based on thesSong of Songs and which 
was decorated by the caption : “ Poor little Shulamite wonders whether Solomon 
will call on her again.” Who at this point of time can possibly be thrilled, or even 
amused by rationalistic explanations of the miracle of Aaron’s rod, of the Plagues 
of Egypt and of the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites ? Mr. Untermeyer 
solemnly explains that the passage was made at a shallow point and at a time when the 
water was pressed out of the way by a fortunate conjunction of wind and tide. The 
hypothesis is not new: this version of it is not interesting. Mr. Untermeyer goes 
throughout from one to another of three methods. In one he essays a resonant 
Biblical tone ; in another he modernises his material rather in the manner of Mr. 
Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra ; in the third he recalls the ironic tone of Professor 
Erskine’s Private Life of Helen of Troy. Even if he handled them all with skill, they 
would not mix ; and he does not. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett demanded the other day that someone should write a mystery 
story in which the characters should be like real people, and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne has 
come close to doing so. The plot of this book is unconventional and good, as is the 
unravelling of it. Suspense and excitement are provided in plenty and the persons 


do engage one’s sympathies. I confidently recommend the book as the “ thriller ” 
of the month. 


EDWARD SHANKS — 


on 
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ANDREW LANG. By Grorcz Gorpon. Oxford University Press. 2s. 


ee CHT OF GREAT BOOKS. By Joun Erskine. Nash & Grayson. 
s. 6d. ; 


SPIRIT OF DELIGHT. By Grorcr McLean Harper. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
A LONDON BOOKMAN. By Frank Swinnerton. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
ANATOLE FRANCE THE PARISIAN. By Hersert Lesuie Stewart. Allen 


and Unwin. 16s. 


BLAKE’S INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE. By Josep H. Wicxsteep. Dent. 


21S. 


ROFESSOR GORDON’S “little necrology ” is a most felicitous tribute to 

Andrew Lang. Andrew Lang ! you say, and then, How quickly he has been for- 
gotten ! But not by Professor Gordon and not by Mr. Saintsbury. The latter gave 
his reminiscences in A Scrap Book, picking his way among personal recollections ; 
and Professor Gordon’s lecture, reprinted in this small volume, is complementary, 
for it is related mainly to Lang’s work. Versatility is a dreadful charm, bringing 
swift oblivion, and no man of his time was more versatile than Lang. He gave his 
chief energies to journalism, and the journalists now ignore him. He wrote what he 
liked, and he ended, I suppose, by liking what he wrote. His candour is a great 
virtue and I appreciate it above all when he writes and Professor Gordon quotes : 
“The civilization of Scotland depended, and has always depended, on the pre- 
dominance of the English element over the Celtic” ; and when he acknowledges, 
along with a “ singular fatality . . . a kind of bragging incompetence,” I cannot 
contest this ; I admire Lang for the admission and Professor Gordon for preserving 
it. Neither of Lang’s eulogists says a word for what, to a dull Saxon, is one of his chief 
works—the series of long critical introductions and notes to the Waverley novels ; 
but both of them say a word for his verse, which is so much less interesting than his 
prose. There was a hilarity in all his work, remarks Professor Gordon, though he 
could be a specialist when he liked ; he was reticent and shy, but his reticence did not 
prevent his helping a pack of lame dogs over stiles, as his other eulogist says. It only 
prevented his talking about it. 

Who is this Professor Erskine ? The publisher says he wrote The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy, and one or two other books equally ill-named, and the facetiousness 
of the titles repulsed me. The title of his latest volume, The Delight of Great Books, is 
hardly more happy, but repulsion vanished when I opened it. The essays contained 
within its three hundred pages are the work of a man thinking as a man, not thinking 
more of himself as a professor, using the wits that God has very wisely given him to 
find his own way through Chaucer, Spenser, Romeo and Fulet, T: he Tempest, Milton, 
Scott, Byron, etc. ; stale subjects, indeed, but made fresh by a lively, definite and 
accurate mind. He says, for instance, that Scott is ignored because he is not as 
intellectual as Wordsworth or Shelley, or as sorry for society as Hardy or Mr. Wells ; 
and people forget that a man need not be “ intellectual ” in order to be a philosopher. 

Scott’s philosophy is stoic, which he himself calls the noblest way of life. Since men 
are subject to inherent ills, he would not have them cavil at creation : “ Whatever lay 
beyond his control he refused to consider important, and cultivated indifference to 
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it.’ He would have considered our modern discontents with the universe mere 
ravings, a kind of blasphemy not so much against God as against sense. It is a popular 
assumption, which we swallow with cocktails, that since we did not ask to be born 
we may spend our lives with Job in cursing the day of our birth and impeaching the 
Order of Things. Scott had too much dignity for this ; what there was for a man to 
suffer, it was seemly he should suffer in silence. Professor Erskine states this clearly, 
illustrates it, and then suddenly and humorously contrasts it with Wordsworth in 
Ruth : 

He taught that nature played upon us, with or without our will, and in proportion as 
we were sensitive, moulded us to her pattern. In one lovely illustration, the famous 
poem beginning, ‘“‘ Three years she grew in sun and shower,” he claimed that the excel- 
lences of the child Lucy had been called out by the favourable aspects of the landscape ; 
the trees, the mountains, the waterfall, the clouds and the stars, were the causes of her 
spiritual, even of her physical beauty. It is obviously agreeable to give nature all this 
credit, if nature will only do all this work. It is also satisfactory to have nature to blame, 
if the result is less than we desire. If evil appears in us, we may at least suspect that we 
got into the wrong kind of landscape. Wordsworth’s poem, Ruth, tells of a poor woman 
long deserted by her husband. That young man had been living in a vague region in the 
southern part of the United States, where the vegetation, the contour of the landscape, 
even the appearance of the sky, were luxuriant and lawless, and their wild pervading 
influence was bad for a youth already disposed to be wayward. We infer that had he spent 
the same amount of his time in the New England landscape he would not have left his 
wife. 

—A long, Butler-like extract, containing wisdom as well as humour. Few, perhaps, 
will agree with Professor Erskine that Scott was the wisest and greatest man of English 
letters in the nineteenth century, and incomparably our greatest novelist ; but it is 
easy to dispute an assertion which it has never occurred to us to consider, and at 
least the essayist gives us reasons to consider. 

Common-sense assists him again in looking at The Tempest. His essay is an essay on 
justice and a reference to the justice of Measure for Measure makes me wish that Pro- 
fessor Erskine had dealt at length with this play also, for it presents justice as another 
problem, to be weighed with very different circumstances from those which quickened 
the caprices of Prospero. But what is shewn in this essay, as in others in this most 
attractive collection, is the mind of an ordinary man sharpened by contact with genius 
and seeking to understand its work as something addressed not to aesthetic or morbid 
sensibilities, but as something addressed to the reason, the emotion and the conscience 
of ordinary men. 

Does reading make a full man, in any sense but that of heavy and uneasy repletion ? 
Spirit of Delight is the work of a full man, loaded with literature. It tells us that 
Professor George McLean Harper, described by the publisher (I admire the courage 
of publishers) as the greatest American expert upon English men of letters, has 
enjoyed reading and writing about reading, but fails to communicate his joy : 

Beauty, wisdom, power, distinction—the rarest of these is distinction. It is a quality, 
not an attribute, and generally an inherent grace rather than a faculty acquired. It has a 
negative and a positive element. 


I don’t know exactly what this means, or suggests, but it is rather like the prose of the 
late A. C. Benson and many another essayist. It is evaporated prose. His subjects 
are not uninteresting, Eugénie De Guerin and Dorothy Wordsworth, Matthew 
Arnold, travels, etc. ; nor is his criticism trifling ; but when he escapes from narration 
to reflection his writing becomes vague and drowsy ; you are aware that it is the 
work of a full man. 
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Mr. Swinnerton has nothing of this. He is alert, pungent, shrewd. Many of the 
items of A London Bookman are slight, perhaps not worth reprinting ; usually his 
subject is adequate and his criticism happy. Admirable is his portraiture, and hardly 
frequent enough; a good instance is the article on Katherine Mansfield. He is not 
afraid to criticize the intellectual, as when, of Virginia Woolf and her circle, he 
writes : 


__ Just as it seems to me that this group suffers from intellectual inbreeding, so I feel that 
it has no relation whatever to the normal life of the community. 


This is courageous Philistinism. He 


hazards the guess that Mr. Hueffer is not really an artist at all. . . . The impression one 
gets of a great sprawling Ford Madox Ford, like a fat patronizing slug upon the Conradian 
lettuce. 


? 


He has a reference to Anatole France in his note on the English poetry of nonsense 
using him as an example of the incapacity of the French genius for nonsense as it is 
known in other countries. He may be right, but Anatole France has a gift for the 
fantastic which better as well as worse writers might envy ; witness the short story 
Putots, in which the fantastic is rationalized but still retains its original virtue. The 
novelist is the subject of a volume by Mr. Herbert Leslie Stewart, who denotes a 
chief idea of his book in his title, Anatole France the Parisian. “‘ A neo-pagan ”’ 
is another indication, and he studies his subject with a sympathy which is imperfect 
enough to permit criticism to obtrude. It is as a neo-pagan, as a sensualist opposing 
his wit and his hatred to religious ideas that reproached him, that he is scrutinized so 
closely. Morals, as Mr. Stewart shows, are confused with manners, or rather manners 
are a disguise for morals; and spending great pains on a portrait of the French writer, 
he produces a likeness which the enemies of Anatole France will applaud. Mr. 
Stewart sets himself to weigh very patiently all the work of this prodigiously indus- 
trious writer, and seems to weary of the task ; and finding so much to censure, as 
literature or morals, and something to praise, as political justice, he completes a 
careful, judicial examination in a spirit of disillusionment. “ He lived apart from the 
chief spiritual influences of his time,” and he was, Mr. Stewart suggests (not quite 
openly, it is true) rather old-fashioned. Or, if I may put Mr. Stewart’s case for him, 
Anatole France was another Caliban, to whom God has mysteriously given a touch of 
wit, malice, and mirthless laughter ; and far from him is that common kindness 
which looking upon the world, exclaims in a moment of healthy ecstacy which is not 
the less genuine for being rare and sudden : 

How many goodly creatures are there here | 

How beauteous mankind is ! O brave new world, 

That has such people in’t. 
A provocation from something outside himself was needed to pierce his comfortable 
cynicism, and arouse him to the vindication of justice and a nobler self. 

Mr. J. H. Wicksteed’s Blake’s Innocence and Experience is a patient work of analysis. 
It is a large, laborious book, excellently reprinting the original drawings (some in 
colour) and making an almost biblical commentary upon the simple as well as the 
subtle lyrics, and shewing indeed most of the simple to be capable of subtle interpre- 
tation. Plain minds may not always follow Mr. Wicksteed’s in this subtlety, but 
Blake and Mr. Wicksteed are not speaking exclusively to the plain mind. Most useful 
is his facsimile and explication of the “Rossetti” manuscript, and this alone would 
make his study an invaluable reference for other students of Blake. 
JOHN FREEMAN 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON IMPORTANT OCCASIONS. By SamueEL RICHARD- 
son. With an Introduction by Brian W. Downs. Routledge. ros. 6d. 


RICHARDSON. (The Republic of Letters). By Brian W. Downs. Routledge. 6s. 


GOETHE AND FAUST: AN INTERPRETATION, With Passages newly 
Translated into English Verse. By F. MELIAN STAWELL and G. Lowes DICKIN- 
son. Bell. 15s. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS : Manners and Ideas from the Renaissance to the Revolu- 
tion. By F. C. Green. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


PROUST. By Cuive Bett. Hogarth Press. 5s. 


CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Edited 
by Witu1aM Rosz and J. Isaacs. Routledge. ros. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL. (Hogarth Lectures). By Epwin Mur. 
Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


GONGORISM AND THE GOLDEN AGE: A Study of Unrestraint in the Arts. 
By Extsua K. Kane. University of North Carolina Press. Milford. 16s. 


THE SPECTATOR 1828—1928. By WiLt1aM BeacuH THomas. Methuen. ros. 6d. 


HESE books are named roughly in the historical order of their subjects, but 

criticism is a sensitive plant and must respond to the stimulus it has received. 
The degree in which our curiosity is excited seizes first upon Mr. Clive Bell’s essay on 
Proust and upon Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s and Miss Stawell’s interpretation of Goethe. 
One cherishes Mr. Clive Bell because he is, in the fine sense, an amateur writer : 
none of your journalism-in-covers for him ! He sets an example by writing only of 
that which has moved him, an austerity that few can afford and in which fewer, 
could they afford it, would persist. Just as he gave to us the term “significant form” 
when it was wanted, a term now criticized because popularity must necessarily 
vulgarize every word of worth, so that Charity has worn into a reproach and Faith is 
no longer credible; so, too, he has provided an essay on Proust, only beyond the nick 
of his vogue. It is an excellent essay because it takes us through the tangled path that 
everyone must tread before that backward glance which, at the very end, seems to 
contain the revelation. Proust must be read backward, but you can only retrace your 
steps when you shall have traced them first. To read this essay is to recall your 
difficulties, to renew your excitement, to repeat your pleasures, to enrich your under- 
standing, because the difficulties diminish and the delights are level when Mr. Bell is 
unobtrusively at hand. With a few details I would quarrel, and for the sake of pro- 
portion will mention three. Is it ungrateful to suggest that Mr. Bell makes too much 
of Proust’s snobbery? For our nation shares his weakness, and luckily, in the opinion 
of all who know that the aristocratic ideal is the ideal best worth preserving. For the 
remnant of that tradition snobbery is a small price. Again, love is not the end of every 
man’s desire except in Christianised countries. There is another philosophy and 
another end to be found in pre-Christian classics and in the East. Lastly, Mr. 
George Moore is rudely, because uncritically, dragged in, and we are told that “ such 
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powers as many schoolboys possess ”’ have gone to the making of his pages. Where 
are these schoolboys ? And is not the author of Curithir and Liadin nearer to the 
humane tradition than Mr. Bell ? Turn rather to the page in which he discusses the 
prose period, to the examples, so admirably chosen, to almost any other page, and you 
will find some attar of criticism. The quality of this brief essay is reflected in the 
inordinate price ! 

The collaboration between Mr. Lowes Dickinson and Miss Stawell is extremely 
happy. They have chosen Goethe because he was the last poet who could hope to 
have unity, to embrace both art and science, before our disruptive specialists arrived. 
Like other of Mr. Dickinson’s books, this aims at more than interpretation. We feel 
the hunger of the student for wholeness, unity, health, repose. He is one of the few 
urbane writers who are persuasive without being cold, sensitive without being 
sentimental. He has even, as Shelley had, a passion for intellectual beauty, for 
political integrity, for a sweet reasonableness, and this without marring his sweetness 
or making him unreasonable. There are passages here, too, that one can love because 
they are warm from the pulsing life behind them. Miss Stawell must be included in 
this, precisely because, though she has fewer books as yet to her credit, the Interpre- 
tation reads as if it had come from a single hand. The story of Faust is told with 
generous pages of fresh verse-translation, and into this story is woven not only a very 
helpful explication of the poem but also a wider theory of life. In giving you much 
of Goethe the collaborators give you necessarily more. Faust, rightly understood, is 
not merely a man who made a bad bargain, but a Son of Man finding his way through 
the tragedy and irony of human life. Goethe did not stop growing, and he confessed 
as he went along ; but the point is made here that he confessed only the weaknesses 
that he had mastered. There was a margin beyond, of course, and this debatable 
border, also in the poem, is the lively edge of human existence. In so far as we are 
conscious of our peril we remain ourselves alive, and Goethe in this book comes to 
life again. For students of the poem and for those to whom letters are a living foun- 
tain this is a fine performance. It makes demands upon us, but we can only accumu- 
late vitality by spending it. The chief criticisms will be that Goethe is shewn more a 
romantic than a classic poet, and that his unity of opposites will appear to some 
more paradoxical than real. 

Samuel Richardson is coming again into his own, and Mr. Brian Downs is doing 
much to justify this. Even good readers of Trollope, of the whole of Trollope (mind 
you !) with the unjaded appetite of Mr. Sadleir, may quail before the interminable 
novels of Richardson ; but the way to feel horribly insufficient is to read these 
Familiar Letters, with which Richardson began. There could be no more appetising 
introduction to the collected edition which Mr. Blackwell, I think, has announced. 
In the Familiar Letters we have Richardson using the method that he was to develop 
in his subsequent novels, good reading, and a store of argument and phrase which, 
adapted slightly to our own mode, is still useful on a hundred occasions. A special 
word of thanks is due to the scholarly introduction which surveys the whole epistolary 
form. With the independent study of Richardson also by Mr. Downs, the reader has 
all the equipment he could reasonably want. The character of Pamela, and of 
Richardson himself, is analysed with great skill. 

In the little house of learning now being built by the Hogarth lectures and essays 
there is solidity, accommodation ; you can make a long stay and be the wiser. In his 
carefully planned lectures on the structure of the novel Mr. Edwin Muir clarifies 
and helps. He is content to analyse its categories—of action, character, period ; the 
chronicle, the dramatic novel—because he believes that enduring precedents can be 
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deduced from them, and that awareness of these provides a test both for writers and 
readers, tests before which the fashionable merely, the shoddy, the vain experiment, 
go down. His scheme is complete and therefore useful, too complete if you believe 
that criticism should be more than a witness, should dominate. Mr. Muir, I think, 
does not, and if you master his analysis you can lay down the law about the structure 
of, say, Tristram Shandy or Ulysses with the assurance of one who has thought out 
his position. A sauce is added to the argument by his remarks on recent novels now 
debated. This is essential to the dish, but the dish is nourishing. Mr. Forster gives 
us a novelist’s reaction to particular masterpieces: Mr. Muir a set of tests for classifying 
them. There is much to be learned from his book. It lays foundations. 

Mr. Frederick Green, Professor of French at Toronto University, has produced a 
history of French fiction from 1610 to the Revolution, and he writes with a freshness 
and grace that make delightful reading. History rather than criticism is his concern, 
but his narrative is interwoven with comment. Perspective, circumstance, and 
insight balance, so that the authors are not lost in the chronicle and do not interrupt 
its flow. If anything is taken for granted, it is an appreciation by Englishmen of 
different French styles. On the style of the various authors we are left too much in 
the dark, but then, on style especially, there can be no substitute for personal discovery. 
History, on the other hand, can be taught, and the professor is a delightful teacher. 

A book upon contemporary movements in European Literature by a group of 
writers is valuable in proportion as it distinguishes the living from the dead, in 
proportion, one might say, as the authors treated differ from those whose names 
blot out the sky. The immediately popular is apt to be the passing; it is the insignifi- 
cant-looking acorn that may grow into an oak. Eight countries are treated in the 
volume edited by Messrs. Rose and Isaacs. Mr. Isaacs leads off with England, wisely 
explaining that the great jolt of the War released, rather than caused, disruptive 
tendencies—already present. His sense of the relative importance of living writers 
seems to me sound, and yet almost all his authors would be popularly dismissed as 
experimenters. To write of these with some detachment, and clearly as one not 
identified with any group, is difficult, praiseworthy, and helpful. The cautious or 
puzzled reader will find Mr. Isaacs a good guide. His quotations include two startling 
statements which he then reveals were not made yesterday by some siren of Blooms- 
bury or some Chelsea idol, but one by a Chinese sage of the twelfth century, the other 
by Dante. This instance of his sense of perspective should suffice. He who would 
understand the aims of the advance-guard will find this essay worth having. France, 
Spain, Italy, Russia, Germany, Scandinavia, and Czechoslovakia are severally treated. 
The revival of the Right in France, the chaos and anguish in German letters, appear 
to be faithfully revealed, and it is most interesting to note parallel movements in the 
eight countries. The authors of these essays are distinguished lecturers, and their 
book is of quality and great interest. A kind of footnote to it is the study by Mr. 
Kane, an American, of Gongorism. This term is derived from the poet of Cordova, 
Gongora (1561-1627), and is used to cover, with American impartiality, everything 
eccentric from jazz to Goya and imagism to El Greco. Unfortunately, the distemper 
of “‘ exuberance and unrestraint ”’ is shared by the ruffled critic, and the illustrations 
with which he concludes are a relief. Yet no doubt American exuberance must be 
hard to ignore, and perspective harder to keep in his country. 

The record of The Spectator is one of true and rare independence, a story good to 
read, a standard essential to honest journalism. Its lesson seems to be that editors 
and proprietors should be the same people. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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“ea we regard the letters of the Empress Frederick (which their 
custodian, Sir Frederick Ponsonby, has now, after twenty-seven years, 
decided to publish) merely as historical documents, or as a single “‘ human document,” 
their appearance is a matter of outstanding interest. Very seldom, I suppose, has a 
book with such a dramatic history been offered to the public. Sir Frederick tells the 
story in his introduction, and I need not repeat it here at length. In 1901 he was 
staying at Friedrichshof, near Gonberg, as equerry and private secretary to King 
Edward VII, who was there on a visit to his sister, the Empress. She was ill, past all 
medical aid indeed, and she knew it. One night the unfortunate lady sent for her 
friend, Sir Frederick Ponsonby, and imparted to him a secret. Speaking more 
clearly than usual, for the doctors had just given her an injection of morphia, she said 
that she wished him to take charge of her letters and take them back to England with 
him: 
I will send them to you at one o’clock to-night and I know I can rely on your dis- 
cretion. I don’t want a soul to know that they have been taken away and certainly Willie 
[her son, the Emperor William II] must not have them, nor must he ever know you have 
got them. 
Well, he knows now. At the time Sir Frederick Ponsonby was in a difficult position. 
To begin with, he expected no more than a packet of letters ; but that night, soon after 
one, four silent men, who had the appearance of stable-hands, dumped in his room 
two large corded boxes, covered with black tarpaulin. Sir Frederick decided to 
pretend that they contained things he had bought at Homburg ; but their sudden 
arrival was never easy to explain, and on the day of his departure he suffered agonies 
of apprehension when they were carried through the hall just as he stood there in 
conversation with the Emperor. “ The Emperor, however, was holding forth on 
some subject that interested him,” and no one noticed anything. Arriving in England, 
“ I took the boxes to my private house, Cell Farm at Old Windsor, and locked them 
up.” There followed, in later years, some conversations with the head of the Em- 
peror’s household, Count Eulenburg, distinguished by good sword-play on both sides. 
The Count tried his best, though unsuccessfully, to get something out of Sir F rederick 
whom he plainly suspected of being concerned in the disappearance of the Empress’s 
correspondence. The whole episode is almost Ruritanian. 

That was twenty-seven years ago—Sir Frederick does not tell us in detail what 
‘were the considerations which induced him to withhold publication for so long. It is 
plain that the Empress Frederick herself must have contemplated some form o. 
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publication, or she would not have reclaimed all her letters to her mother, Queen 
Victoria, which form the major part of this correspondence, nor have been at such 
pains to prevent her son and his advisers from getting hold of them. It is equally 
evident, however, that her letters contained certain “‘ indiscretions ” which could not 
be allowed to see the light in 1901, the year of her death ; and even now, Sir Frederick 
tells us, ‘‘ some interesting material has to be suppressed ”—“‘ for judicious reasons. 
We must allow him to be the judge of that. What has compelled the present publica- 
tion, somewhat earlier than its editor would have desired, is the “‘ continual reference 
to and criticism of the Empress Frederick in recent publications,” some of it “so 
bitter and so unjust that in the interests of historical truth I came to the conclusion 
that these letters should now be published.” The best-known example, of course, 1s 
the legend concocted by Bismarck—who always hated “ the Englishwoman Tecan 
which she is represented as largely to blame for the death of her husband. This 
legend has recently been revived by Herr Karl Ludwig, who ought to have known 
better: he has not, so far as I am aware, offered an excuse or explanation, though his 
statements have been refuted in the most public manner possible. 

The letters throw much new light upon the struggle between the Empress and 
the Chancellor. We see her putting up a better fight than might have been supposed ; 
but her position was really impossible—since her own son gave her no support. 
Of him she writes that he ‘“‘ has neither scruples nor conscience to stick at anything.” 
And again : “‘ William does not mean to distress and wound me as he does, I daresay, 
but it makes it none the less hard to bear ; he has so little feeling himself that he does 
not know other people have, and that a want of respect, courtesy, consideration and 
fairness coming from him is an offence and keenly felt.”” That was the real misery 
of her situation. It was not so much her advanced liberal opinions—of which we 
hear comparatively little here, for Queen Victoria would like them hardly better than 
Bismarck did !—or her objections to Germany’s foreign policy ; it was the personal 
ill-feeling by which she felt herself to be surrounded, and the patent fact that her son 
was really on the side of her enemies. There can have been few more unhappy 
women. 

The ghastly tragedy of Ekaterinburg—the whole shocking story, from the first 
imprisonment of the Tsar and his family, down to their murder in July, 1918—is 
gradually being pieced together. We have had the narration of some of those who 
shared, for a time, in their captivity, we have seen a number of the Empress’s letters, 
and, as is observed in the introduction to this book, the general effect has 
been to vindicate the characters of the victims—especially the Empress’s—and to 
show them for what they were, a kindly, unselfish, well-meaning family, who deserved 
their fate even less perhaps than Louis XVI and his family deserved theirs. But there 
is a quality about Baroness Buxhoeveden’s contribution to this tragic history which 1 
have noticed in none of the others. She seems to show its inevitability—a catastrophe 
foreseen but unavoidable. She, who knew and loved the Empress from girlhood, 
and remained with her so nearly to the end that she narrowly escaped sharing her 
fate—even she seems to agree that those very emotional qualities which won nothing 
but love and admiration from servants, friends and members of the family contributed 
in no small measure to the Empress’s unpopularity outside. Rasputin’s influence, 
such as it was—and it has been greatly exaggerated—was based upon a shrewd 
perception of these facts. One of the ironies of history, now recorded for the first time, 
I think, is that the Tsar, who sometimes had his doubts about Rasputin, on one 
occasion went so far as to set detectives to enquire into a charge of immorality which 
had been brought against the monk. And on this one occasion Rasputin, a notorious 
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loose-liver, was able to prove an alibi! So another chance was lost. For whether 
Rasputin 8 influence was real or not, the public belief in it was fatal to the Empress. 
In this book we get the impression of an inexorable fate, moving, almost in the 
classical manner, towards the only possible culmination of the play. 

_ Lama private man,” wrote Doughty, when asked for autobiographical informa- 
tion, with a view to the writing of this book, “ and an account of the passage of my 
brief existence through the wood of this world can have but little importance for my 
fellow-men.” It was a harmless enough affectation in a man of over seventy years of 
age—for, of course, he knew very well that he was talking nonsense—but it did not 
make things any easier for his biographer. The late Dr. Hogarth was plainly indicated 
as the only man capable of carrying out the work, in rather discouraging circum- 
stances ; and though he died before he completed his task there is enough material 
in this book not only to testify to the generous help of Mrs. Doughty, but also to show 
that Doughty himself must have relented and become more informative towards the 
end. We have a fairly substantial biography. A large proportion of it, of course, 
deals with the two great travel years in Arabia: that was inevitable. But the later 
years of Doughty’s life, devoted chiefly to the writing of poetry (which Dr. Hogarth 
does hot attempt to appraise) are also dealt with adequately and sympathetically. 

With this eighth volume of Farington we reach the end of a diary which may fairly 
be described as one of the great discoveries of recent times. The end comes un- 
expectedly, almost abruptly. There is nothing like that almost intolerably moving 
farewell of Pepys’s, when he tells his journal he can keep it no more, with his failing 
eyes, and so with a sad, quiet movement, puts aside his pen, and is instantly in the 
darkness—blotted out—lost for ever—while his twentieth-century reader frantically 
turns the pages, in a kind of panic, hardly able to believe the voice has ceased. There 
is nothing of that kind in Farington. Characteristically he kept his diary going up 
to the very day of his death ; and even on that day—a Sunday—recorded his atten- 
dance at morning church. But the evening service was the end of him. He was 
descending from the gallery, so his niece tells us, “‘ encumbered with hat, umbrella 
and prayer-book—his feet equally so with goloshes,” when he slipped, fell heavily to 
the floor of the church, and was instantly killed. Good, honest Farington has suffered 
severely from the attempts of some admirers to rank him with giants like Evelyn and 
Pepys. The great value of his diary is not literary, but historical ; and it is hardly 
necessary, in commendation of the present volume, to say a word more than that it 
records the arrival of the news of Waterloo. It does it much as we should expect 
from Farington. Glancing back over the diary we realise what a wonderful store- 
house of honest information it is. Students of this period will be blessing the name of 
Farington and of Mr. James Greig, his perspicacious editor, as long as history is read. 

With that appearance of a lordly leisure, and of a large and certain public, which is 
only to be found on the other side of the Atlantic, Professor Forsythe, of Harvard 
University, has put months of hard work and careful research into the compilation of a 
complete record of the life of a man whom he personally despises—Lord Mohun, the 
famous rake of Queen Anne’s reign, who fought many duels for slight causes, and 
finally fell in the famous encounter with the Duke of Hamilton of which everyone 
has heard. One of Professor Forsythe’s main objects in undertaking this work was to 
correct Thackeray’s history in Esmond. That hardly seems to have been worth while. 
But Mohun, though a blackguard, was very much of a type ; and for that reason, and 
that alone, this book was well worth writing, and is pure pleasure to read. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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I SPENT a delightful evening over Miss Godley’s Charles XII of Sweden : A Study 
in Kingship. So far as any individual ever brought an empire to ruin, Swedish 
Charles ruined the empire which on a precarious basis of military power, dispro- 
portionate to the economic resources of their country, Gustavus Adolphus had 
founded and his successors had expanded. Yet in Charles’s exploits the marvellous 
military epic of the Vasas achieves a fitting culmination ; he remained to the last the 
idol of his people, and perhaps the memory of his half-crazy heroism is more valuable 
to his country than the empire which his successors would inevitably have lost 
had he not lost it himself. King at the age of fourteen, he immediately insisted upon 
turning the coronation ceremony inside out, would not take the traditional oath to 
respect the laws and the liberties of his subjects, and to the end of his life did that 
which was right in his own eyes utterly unaffected by whatever others might urge, 
listening to advice and petition courteously but immovably, throwing up a rampart of 
stubborn silence as an impregnable defence for his royal will. Miss Godley calls him 
the last of the authentic War Lords, ‘‘ whom monarchs of a later date imitate at their 
peril’. Two years after his accession, a surprisingly long interval of peace, he found 
himself happily surrounded with enemies: Frederick of Denmark, Augustus the 
Strong of Saxony (who is said to have had a mistress for every day in the year), above 
all Peter of Russia. After emulating the sensational feats of his predecessors 
against Denmark, and reducing that country to submission, he turned against Peter, 
who was besieging Narva. On the news of his approach the Tsar, fortified with 
alcohol, and remembering some extraordinarily urgent business elsewhere, resolutely 
transferred the supreme command to an unfortunate foreigner who did not want it 
and could not speak Russian, but happened to be present in his camp as an envoy, 
and rode away leaving a discouraged and disorganised army to be wholly destroyed 
or captured by a Swedish force not more than one-quarter of itself in numbers. 
Then, while Charles, unable sufficiently to gratify his love of adventure with bear- 
hunting, sledging, snowballing and breakneck riding exploits, proceeded to range 
irresistibly over Central Europe, conquering Poland, invading Saxony, receiving 
Marlborough at Altranstadt, imposing terms upon Augustus, defending Protestants 
against the Emperor who was only thankful that he was not ordered to turn Protestant 
himself, Peter quickly reorganised his army and went on with the conquest of the 
Baltic provinces, which alone really mattered for Sweden and Russia alike. With 
the welfare of his country, however, Charles was little concerned. He practised an art 
of warfare unsuited to the conditions of his time and place; it led him eventually 
to the disaster of Pultava, where Peter took ample revenge for Narva, while Charles 
escaped to become a highly honoured but extremely inconvenient guest in Turkish 
territory at Bender. Foiled by the corruptibility of his hosts in a promising attempt 
to use them against Russia, he found himself after three years politely requested to 
leave the country; whereupon he insulted a three-tailed Pasha, fortified his dwelling, 
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and with an insignificant handful of bodyguards fought a bloody battle against 
several thousand Janissaries and Tartars, who used artillery without effect, but 
eventually fired part of the residence and were fortunate enough to capture the 
King as he stumbled and fell headlong in trying to reach another part. After this, 
finding himself temporarily deprived of his sword, he went to bed for eleven 
months, and then allowed Thomas Cook to provide him with foreign moneys 
and arrange his homeward journey. Withal an inalienable native dignity, a kingly 
simplicity of character and conduct, prevents the high tragedy of his life from de- 
clining into harlequinade. Important as was his career for both Sweden and Europe, 
he bothered so little about either that his story may well be told, as Miss Godley tells 
it, without wasting many words on the condition of Europe or Sweden in his time. 
This is not a long book, but it is a book of rare literary quality; Herr Ludwig himself 
could have made it more elaborate, but hardly better. Miss Godley writes firmly 
and fluently, with sympathy and imagination yet with unfailing balance and detach- 
ment ; with a felicity in the selection, disposition and treatment of her material which 
produces a series of pictures distinct in themselves yet all unobtrusively contributing 
to an harmonious general effect; above all without mannerisms or mechanics, 
without a trace of literary effort or affectation, taking care of her story and letting the 
style take care very well of itself. What more could be desired ? Major Oswald 
Kuylenstierna, the greatest living authority on Charles XII, is among those whose 
help she acknowledges ; but she deals little with matters of military technique. Let 
us have a cheaper edition. 

The late Professor Bury’s posthumously published lectures will not enrich their 
author’s reputation as much as those of Maitland, nor damage it as much as those of 
Stubbs. We may agree with the editor that as summaries of Bury’s opinions “ on a 
number of long-debated problems they are of great interest and lasting value,” 
while at the same time regretting that in later life Bury’s interest was increasingly 
narrowed and diverted from the fundamental problems of human development to 
the technicalities of historical scholarship, so that he became profound upon small 
matters and relatively superficial upon great. These lectures on The Invasion of 
Europe by the Barbarians cover roughly the period of transition from Roman to 
Mediaeval Europe, A.D. 375—575, but they are not and do not profess to be anything 
like a history of Europe or of the Roman world during that period. While emphasising 
with skill and insistence the continuity of the Roman tradition throughout the period, 
he pitches his headquarters as it were successively in the camps of the several immi- 
grant Teutonic tribes, whom, despite M. Fustel de Coulanges, he evidently does 
believe to have existed ; and he tells us little, too little, about the Empire within 
which they settled. The most solidly valuable part of the book is that which deals 
with the position and policy of Theodoric in Italy; the career and historical function 
of Attila are well though briefly treated; and in the discussion of early Frankish 
history and its legendary basis the author is obviously in his element. But in the 
transition from Roman to mediaeval history the religious and the economic develop- 
ment were both of supreme importance, and Bury was apparently unable to take 
serious interest in either. It is curious to find him suspecting, like Mr. Wells and other 
antitheologians, that Arianism was “ simpler for the intelligence” of the Goths 
“than the difficult creed of Nicaa.’”’ The barbarian invaders on their settlement 
within the Empire were confronted at once with three fundamental problems : the 
problems of the law, the land and the Church. Bury’s lectures contain some interest- 
ing though fragmentary treatment of the legal problem, but his references to the 
Church and the land are curiously few and slight. Incidentally I am surprised 
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to find him assuming an increase of population in the Roman Empire between the 
first and fourth centuries A.D. 


because the increase of town life and civilisation in the provinces of Gaul and Spain and 
the Danubian provinces would naturally bring with it an increase of population. 


The towns of Roman Europe were not like those of modern Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
bespattered with ergastulary establishments vomiting forth masses of hardware and 
textiles in exchange for foreign food supplies ; so far as they developed at the expense 
of the rural districts, this must have brought about a decline of food production 
uncompensated by imports, and their growth must therefore have been either the 
effect of an increase in the population or the cause of a decline. 

Commander King-Hall’s Letters to Hilary are an adventurous pedagogic experi- 
ment, an Outline of History and of many other things for young children. They 
form an original and sincere effort to sow in a child’s mind the seeds of an intelligent, 
kindly, cheerful and serious attitude to the world. As such, they will interest most 
intelligent parents, and I hope they will delight many children. But I have some 
suspicion that the author may have pitched his educational ambition too high, and 
produced one more of those children’s books for grown-ups which abound in the 
topsyturveydom of this age. Such a simplification of facts and ideas as is required to 
teach Hilary all that Commander King-Hall wants to teach him must often of neces- 
sity become falsification. You cannot put adult experience or ideas involving adult 
experience into the child mind by any simplicity of language; whatever representation 
of adult experience the child can understand must be misrepresentation, whatever 
understanding is thereby achieved must be misunderstanding; and so far as it is 
really possible to stimulate in the child a precocious development of adult thought and 
feeling, this will probably be achieved at the cost of stunting and warping the natural 
development which is thus forestalled. Commander King-Hall, for example, 
apparently believes among other things in religious toleration, sex equality, 
education and the League of Nations, and there is some danger lest an averagely 
docile Hilary, having been led to approve of such things when they can be little more 
to him than words and phrases, may feel no necessity to think about them inde- 
pendently as actualities of experience when he has reached the age of capacity so to do. 
Every letter to Hilary ends with a P.S., every P.S. is a question, and if he finds some 
of them as difficult to answer as I should myself he will probably discontinue the 
correspondence. What do you think PROGRESS means? Why did feudalism 
start ? What is the English idea about government ? What is the League of Nations ? 
The broad general facts of history, of which alone Commander King-Hall wishes to 
implant some idea in the juvenile mind, are unfortunately the most complex, the 
most difficult, the most hotly disputed of all—the rise and fall of Greece and Rome, 
the Christian and Mahommedan revolutions, the Reformation, the French Revolution, 
the recent world-war, to mention only a few. And how far can a child take interest in 
the whole of history before studying in detail any of the parts ? How far can he grasp 
general facts before gaining much acquaintance with particular facts ? Is there not 
really a contradiction between Commander King-Hall’s manner which assumes 
child mentality and his matter which often requires adult mentality ? I do not pre- 
sume to dogmatise ; if you would find out, get Letters to Hilary and attend particu- 
ey to the interesting suggestions for parents and teachers in the preface and appen- 

ices. 


FRANCIS CLARKE — 
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YOUNG WOODLEY. By Joun van Druten. Gollancz. 38. 6d. and 5s. 
THE SECOND MAN. By S. N. Behrman. Secker. 5s. 

PLAYS. By Nort Cowarp. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE. By Eucene O’NEILL. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
PLAYS. By Franz Moxnanr. Jarrold. 1235. 6d. 

HOPPLA ! By Ernst Toxier. Benn. 6s. 

PLAYS. By Grorc Bucuner. Howe. 7s. 6d. 

TWELVE THOUSAND. By Bruno Frank. Knopf. 6s. 


(ae fault with Young Woodley, as also with Herr Frank’s Twelve Thousand, is 
that its theme is that of a one-act and its treatment that of a three-act play. All 
that happens in each of these pieces could be made to happen in one act with no loss 
of character and considerable gain in interest. Mr. van Druten has a plot which ap- 
pears still to have some interest. It has been done before, and he himself has done it 
again, but let that pass. The important thing is that it should be done well, so well 
that it seems the inevitable outcome of individuals facing circumstances they have 
brought about by being themselves. This is latent in the printed Young Woodley. It 
ought to have been implicit, but it was latent. Feeling that here the author had relied 
on his actors to bring out what he had sketched, I went to see the play. I found that 
what had been dormant was positively put to sleep by underacting. None of the cast 
made it possible to share the inner workings which caused the events. 

In the first act, young Woodley is shown as a poet, which in the theatre means 
“dreamy ”, and his sexual development was retarded. His intellectual development 
also seemed to be arrested, but I think that was an unintentional effect. He fell in 
love with his housemaster’s wife in the second act, kissed her in her drawing-room 
with the French windows open, and was discovered. His nerves gave way when he 


was ragged, he tried to stab a boy, and his father was sent for. Amazed to discover 


that the woman did not propose to be divorced—and no boy of eighteen outside 
the theatre would imagine that she would—and that she did not love him “ like 
that ” (which was only a trick on her part, to make things easier for him), he let him- 
self be led away, not caring what happened. The mock-heroics of eighteen were good, 
but the whole thing was too refined. Mr. Frank Lawton, whose performance has been 
so praised, did not make one feel that the boy possessed any intelligence, and he failed 
to work one up, so that the attack on the only boy in the play with any sense of 
humour seemed nothing but a very odd thing to attempt with a tea-knife. 

Mr. Dean produced with his usual detail, but there was not a single bell, and bells 
were the bane of one’s school life. It was the loud bells, bursting into the study, that 
made the change to Cambridge, with the chimes stealing up to one’s quiet room, so 
blessed. Underacting, also with Mr. Dean’s production, must have prevented many 
people from recognising all that The Second Man meant. I saw this play before I 
read it, and I saw it again afterwards, and I was surprised to find how much in the 
interpretation the audience were called on to supply. The Second Man is well- 
constructed, which never hurts, though it causes some to declare there can be nothing 


t 
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in a play, and it expresses a good deal in an idiom of irony. The man with two selves 
is an author, in love with a foolish and, I believe the polite word is, passionate girl, 
but determined to marry a richer widow because he knows he is not the kind that can 
endure poverty all for love. He therefore takes great pains to marry the girl off to ; 
friend who is very dully in love with her. Her refusals, and her very nearly successfu 
attempt to win the author for herself, after the failure of which she tries to wreck his 
affair with the elder woman, form the material of the play, which is skilfully unwound, 
with many layers of character. It is concerned with unimportant people, but does not 
try to inflate them, and it was a relief to see ordinary modern mentalities represented 
in their own style on the London stage. 

Nobody minded the women in this play getting drunk, but there is an enormous 
outcry when Mr. Coward’s heroines get-drunk on the same stuff and in much the same 
circumstances. The reason is “‘ Ah, but the manner!” Mr. Coward’s manner 1s 
disrespectful. That is the real trouble. He is disrespectful to all our favourite pre- 
judices. It is not that his people are immoral, vulgar, flippant ; that they have strong 
desires and week-ends ; that virtue fails to triumph, because all these things happen in 
the comedies of Mr. Lonsdale and a host of others even less important. The average 
play produced at the Globe, the average play in which Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Miss 
Marie Tempest delight to appear, are permeated with a suggestion from which Mr. 
Coward’s plays are quite free. He isn’t really impressed enough with vice to be sug- 
gestive about it, he just states it, and that is very un-English and very decadent of 
him. Plays can end with a-hero going into a heroine’s bedroom, or vice versa, as the 
curtain falls, and strong drama is the result. But if a play begins with a heroine having 
left it, or with any but the one side of the question with which by long association with 
the ‘‘cleaner”’ English stage dramatic critics have become accustomed, the author is 
called rude names, and “ Sniggers from the Scullery”’ and ‘‘ More Dung-heap 
Drama ” make nice headlines the next Sunday. 

There are faults in distressing plenty in these plays ; sameness of character, general 
cheapness, a too-hurried acceptance of any event, however hackneyed, that will 
bring out the inner theme (but how many authors have a theme ?) ; there is a tiring 
similarity of dialogue, with reliance on odd adverbs for emphasis. But the fact 
remains that Mr. Coward’s plays are, if they amuse you, the most amusing to-day 
to be seen or read. You either like his wit or you don’t ; but because you don’t is no 
real reason for finding every kind of moral deficiency in it. The present volume marks 
the author’s attempt to get away from the style which made him famous ; the three 
plays contained have therefore all been failures. Sirocco is the best, and the most 
objective ; it holds up a picture of England, like Easy Virtue, which is quite true 
enough and quite amusing enough for it to need someone other than an English- 
man to appreciate it. Home Chat should have run longer. Under the surface, Mr. 
Coward was doing something new. It missed fire because the audience found the 
surface dull. 

Mr. O’Neill, while winning our respect, must always receive our rebukes. He is 
one of those dramatists who never quite come off. He hides a very great sentimentality 
under a surface of “‘ realism”, and the result is The First Man, which should 
be poignant and is only painful. In Strange Interlude he has tried the interior 
dialogue. The play is very long and takes, I am told, five hours to perform. When a 
girl comes into a room, a young man observes in italics, “ She has changed .. . 
what has happened?” The stage direction is “‘ troubled—thinking.” He then re- 
marks in large type, “ Hallo, Nina, Cara Nina! Are you trying to cut me dead, young 
lady ?” It is hard to believe that the author really thinks this is an effective method 
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or even considers it a piece of realism. The correct parallel to make is, I believe, Mr. 
J sha Joyce. Well, Mr. Joyce demands too much Bhi eye, with the result that just 
ae ” pains ee to cae in more than usual, the organ by which it is 
ogee nd » Is ied and unable to perform its function properly. This is true 
of the printed version of Strange Interlude ; I cannot believe that it is any more success- 
fulon the stage. It is absurd to think that anything valuable can be obtained by printing 
speeches in two sets of type, and to think that we are unable to discover when an actor 
is speaking his mind and when he is just conversing, unless his mental processes are 
italicised. Mr. Coward achieves all that Mr. O’Neill does in this way by the simple ex- 
pedient of using just the kind of speech that one does hand out to people when one is 
mentally elsewhere. There is no interior dialogue in Home Chat, but every layer of 
the consciousness of Janet, Mavis, and the two mothers is made quite clear, if only by 
the force of association. : 
_ Herr Molnar, like Mr. ONeill, never quite comes off. An inability to realise the 
import of the ideas he acquires makes one wish he would confine himself to themes he 
could better pursue. There is beauty about Liliom, which failed in London because it 
was miscast, and there is something interesting in each of his plays, but they are too 
facile. There are too many plays, with too much that is only half developed. The 
important things are left in the air, while trivialities receive over-expression. Neither 
really good nor in the least bad, Herr Molnar would do better to do less. This book 
has one section composed of nineteen dialogues, collected under the title of Husbands 
and Lovers ; that is the kind of thing the author considers worth doing. It is done 
depressingly well. 

The English translation of Herr Toller’s play which created such a stir in the autumn 
of 1927 in Berlin, reads excellently, though, more than most, this is a play which calls 
for all the devices of revolving stage and film interludes. It is a play which is only a 
part of the production one can so excitingly see can be made of it. Intellectually it 
may not be as good as its stimulation persuades one, but it has a width and a vitality, 
it is free and living and experimental in a way impossible to any but the German 
theatre of to-day. It refers to modern life in a modern way, it relates, and that is rare. 
It may satisfy only a superficial need ; that, time must show. But the Israelites were 
advised to eat their manna on the day they had it, and this is a habit we have lost, 
sO anxious are we to consume only the cakes of eternity. 

Georg Buchner died in political exile in 1837 at the age of twenty-three. His 
plays, which are here put into English for the first time, by Mr. Geoffrey Dunlop, are 
full of such things as this, from Danton’s Death : 

We're all buried alive. Like kings, they nail us down in three or four coffins—under a 
sky, and in houses, then in shirts and coats. We beat for fifty years on coffin lids. 


and the following response, in Leonce and Lena, to ‘‘ Will you love me for ever ?”’: 
Might I love you five thousand years ? and then for seven months, and would that do? 
It is very much less than ever, but it is quite a considerable time. 


The introduction, clothed in a style that may be described as popular academic 
lounge suiting, rightly sums up his fascinating work as “a complete fusion of per- 
ceived with perceiving.” This is a volume to be grateful for. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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ANDREW MARVELL, POETE, PURITAIN, PATRIOTE, 1621—1678. By 
Pierre Lecouts. Paris : Didier ; London : Oxford University Press. 16s. 


LA JEUNESSE DE SWINBURNE (1837—1867). By GzoRGE LAFOURCADE. 
Paris : Les Belles Lettres ; London : Humphrey Milford. Two Volumes. 8s. 6d. 
each. 


LE MESSAGE DE THOMAS HARDY. By GerarD DE CATALOGNE. With a 
Preface by Francois Mauriac. Les Cahiers d’Occident 3 (deuxiéme série). 
Paris : Librarie de France. 


PENISOLA PENTAGONALE. PRETESTI SPAGNUOLI. By Mario Praz. 
Milan : Alpes. 18 lire. 


STYLES ET PHYSIOLOGIE. By Cuartes Cuasse. Paris : Albin Michel. 12 fr. 


MODERN ENGELSK VARLDSASKADNING I LITERATURENS SPEGEL. 
By R. E. Zacurisson. Uppsala : Almqvist & Wiksell. 4 kronor. 


HISTOIRE DU SEIGNEUR DE BAYART. Composée par le Loyal Serviteur 
(reprint of the edition of 1527.) Paris : Droz ; Cambridge : Heffer. 7s. 6d. 


HANDLUNGEN UND ABHANDLUNGEN. By RupotF Borcuarpt. Berlin : 
Horen Verlag. 


DER RING UND DAS BUCH: ein Epos von Robert Browning. Translated by 
CECILE GRAFIN KeysERLINGK. Leipzig : Insel-Verlag. 


HERE is at present in France an enormous interest in English literature, 

ranging from its earliest periods to its most modern expressions, and shared 
by eminent professors of literature with ambitious young highbrows and with 
popular journalists. Of the three books at the head of my list, the first two belong to 
university scholars, the third to a budding Catholic intellectual. The works of both 
M. Lafourcade and of M. Pierre Legouis (who should be distinguished from M. 
Emile Legouis, the chief living French student of English literature) produce a most 
imposing, not to say portentous impression. Both are well stocked with extensive 
footnotes, bibliographies and appendices. Marvell is studied on five hundred large 
pages, the first thirty years of Swinburne on almost nine hundred. But the appearance 
of the books is misleading, and the reader who approaches them with the awe and 
apprehension they naturally inspire may have a pleasant surprise. Though highly 
scholarly and conscientious, neither of the two studies is pedantic or unreadable. 
The young generation of French scholars evidently possess the gift of uniting a more 
than German precision and minuteness with real literary understanding and a 
personal attitude to their author. This has not always been so, and we are but too 
familar with French works of an exactly opposite kind, where a journalistic glibness 
unencumbered by any excess of “‘ documentation ” goes cheerfully hand in hand with 
a massive poetry-proof philistinism. 

M. Legouis has studied every aspect of Marvell and included in his book every 
available bit of information about him. He has even ransacked the journal of cere- 
monies of the Muscovite court in which Marvell, in his quality of Secretary to the 
English Minister, Carlisle, is mentioned as receiving the honorific gift of a sterlet’s 
head at a banquet in the T’sar’s presence. Marvell’s political activities are given the 
prominence they are entitled to, and his satires and polemical writings are analysed as 
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minutely as his lyrics. For these M. Legouis has a proper enthusiasm, and he is 
able to present them against the background of seventeenth-century English poetry. 
He rightly emphasises Marvell’s importance as a link between Donne and Dryden, 
and perhaps the only really significant poet who began as a metaphysic, and ended as 
a classicist. His analysis of the individual poems is lucid and judicious ; he excels, 
like many of his countrymen, in seeing the idea behind the words and the emotion. 
But his remarks on the diction of, for instance, To His Coy Mistress, and on the actual 
meaning of the individual words and phrases are no less convincing. His metrical 
analyses are also very satisfactory, especially in the case of the heroic couplet of the 
Satires, which he shows to be more than half way on the road from Donne to Pope, 
though not yet quite free from the rougher beauties of the former. His remarks on 
phonetical matters are somewhat less sure. Thus he speaks of the rhyme break— 
take as correct for Marvell’s time, as if it had ceased to be correct in modern English. 
A curious mannerism of M. Legouis’s is the way in which he avoids English quotations 
and English words in his texts. Except in the paragraphs devoted to prosodic matter 
Marvell is everywhere quoted in French, the English text appearing only in the 
footnotes, and that not always. The absolute avoidance of English words is such that 
even Sir Sidney Lee becomes “ le chevalier Sidney Lee.” This is merely amusing, 
but the absence of the English text is sometimes a grave inconvenience. 

M. Lafourcade is not as good as M. Legouis in questions of prosody and poetic 
form, and one suspects him of having a somewhat excessively high opinion of his 
hero—for though he nowhere commits himself, phrases like “ transmuting the 
copper of Blake into the gold of Swinburne ” have a suspicious ring about them. 
Two things make M. Lafourcade’s book particularly interesting : he shows that 
whatever the sheerly physical momentum of the verse and whatever its sensuous 
appeal, Swinburne was and aspired to be a poet of ideas. In this keenness for ideas, 
M. Lafourcade is typically French ; one scarcely imagines an English critic devoting 
a whole chapter to the “‘theology” of Atalanta. But he is no doubt right, for without 
the revolutionary and atheistic ideas that inspired him, Poems and Ballads would 
never have carried away the younger generation in the way it did. It was primarily 
his ideas that made Swinburne a fitter man to be the poet of the generation than 
Rossetti or Morris. Another feature of interest in M. Lafourcade’s book is the out- 
spoken way in which he treats the subject of Swinburne’s sexual abnormality, a 
subject knowingly hinted at but never discussed by previous biographers. M. 
Lafourcade shows, as far as I can see quite convincingly the connection between this 
perverse sensibility and the “‘theology” of Atalanta: he makes somewhat unexpected 
but entirely apposite and convincing quotations from the works of the Marquis de 
Sade, which coincide at times verbatim with Swinburne’s own philosophical pro- 
nouncements. The role of Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) in bringing Swinburne 
in touch with de Sade, and in inducing him to submit to his own perverse inclinations, 
is also emphasised. 

M. Gérard de Catalogne’s study of Hardy is of a very different kind. I suppose he 
must be very young, and obsessed by a desire to express himself and all his opinions 
as soon as possible. Why he should have chosen Hardy as his vehicle is not clear. 
The whole study is a succession of more or less pretentious disquisitions on subjects 
irrelevant to the study of Hardy (as the introductory chapter on Classicism in Greece 
and France), and of quite unassuming and unoriginal expositions of the plots of 
Hardy’s novels. Perhaps the only thing to be recommended in M. de Catalogne’s 
essay is the excellent choice of quotations, which taken by itself might form a very 
quintessential anthology of Hardy’s prose (the poetry is very briefly and inadequately 
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discussed). Incidentally the quotations show how good the French translations of 
Hardy are, or perhaps rather how “ Latin” and how easily turned into French 
Hardy’s English is. 

M. Mauriac’s preface is more interesting in proportion to its length than M. de 
Catalogne’s study. The French novelist confesses that he was never able to read 
Tess to the end: 

Not that I was insensible to the masterpiece ; it is on the contrary, too sensitive—and 
unable to stand the martyrdom forced by Hardy on the charming Tess. 


We live, M. Mauriac says, subject to the laws of necessity, 


but is not it by showing beings that are free in spite of these laws that a great novelist 
reveals himself ? . . . And it is in this that Thomas Hardy seems to me to have failed. 


And M. Mauriac opposes to Hardy’s people the characters of Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
Daphne Adeane who, in spite of all the fatal influences they are subject to : 


on crucial occasions, are able to chose. By themselves? No, they are aided, guided, 
pushed—not by a blind law, but by a Love that watches, by a Being, by the personal God 
of the Christians, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. . . . Once again, we have 
to recognise that a Christian novelist is nearer to life... . 


We have had more than once the occasion to speak of Signor Mario Praz as one of 
the best continental critics of English Literature. Up to the present, as far as we know, 
he has only written in Italian about English writers, and about Italian writers in 
English. This time his subject is Spain. As always Signor Praz is fresh and new. 
His Spain is not the usual Spain of ancient or modern tourists. He has always shown 
a certain disposition to depreciate established reputation and to the kind of devastating 
criticism his compatriots give the name of stroncatura. His new book is something 
like a stroncatura of Spain. There is very little enthusiasm in it, except perhaps for 
Velasquez. He begins by a complete destruction of the legend of “ picturesque 
Spain.” No, Spain is first of all tremendously monotonous, and in this respect 
a bit of the East rather than of Europe. Even Cervantes is the most monotonous 
and one-sided of the great writers. A bullfight is shown to be an exceedingly poor 
business, and though Signor Praz admits that in a thousand bullfights one may be up 
to the generally expected standard, he confronts the existing description of glorious 
corridas and finds that they are all suspiciously alike and go back to a single seven- 
teenth-century original. So the legend of the bullfight is disposed of. 

There is plenty of caustic humour at the expense of English and American tourists, 
of Spanish authorities, and French authors. Of the latter, Signor Praz speaks with 
particular contempt, and if Gautier, the arch-mythologist of “ picturesque Spain ” 
had not much to lose of his very tarnished reputation, Barrés and M. de Montherlant 
come out much the worse for having been in the hands of Signor Praz. Much fun 
is poked at English and American “ misses,” but this is rather because they are such 
a prominent feature of the Spanish landscape than because Signor Praz bears them a 
particular grudge. In fact, almost the only person of whom he speaks with some 
warmth is an old English spinster whom he met in the cathedral of Segovia and made 
friends with. 

I do not wish to leave the impression, however, that Penisola Pentagonale is just 
a bit of flippant cynicism. There is a mine of wit and thought in it and it is quite 
worthy of the admirable critic we know its author to be. It will be useful as an anti- 


dote to those many young English people who have lost their heart to the glories of 
Castile and her language. 


D. S. MIRSKY 


